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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

In the fields of youth development and delinquency prevention, faqts 
are hard to establish. One obvious "fact" is that people are not 
all alike - communities are not all alike - and Youth Service Bureaus 
are not all alike. 

Although goals and objectives of different programs may be similar, 
the reasons for these objectives and means for achieving them can be 
quite different. The National Study of Youth Service Bureaus did not 
arbitrarily hypothesize what a Youth Service Bureau should be and 
then seek out programs that met the definition. Instead, the study 
sought out programs that others identified as Youth Service Bureaus... 
programs with similar problems, goals, and procedures along with 
influences that were significant in shaping the nature of bureaus 
in different conmunities. The project sought to locate and describe 
Youth Service Bureaus in whatever form and by whatever name others 
identified them. 

BACKGROUND 

The 1967 President's Crime Commission proposed the development 
of Youth Service Bureaus. The commission offered an idea rather 
than a detailed plan of action. As a result, many different types 
of Youth Service Bureau programs have evolved throughout the nation, 
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particularly as a result of the availablity of Federal funds for 
this purpose. 

Recognizing the widespread growth of Youth Service Bureaus, the 
Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration, through 
the Social Rehabilitation Service of the Department of Health, 
Education ard Welfare, requested a national study of these programs 
in April 1971. In July "1971, the Department of the California 
Youth Authority was awarded the gram to conduct the National Study. 

OBJECTIVES 

Questions addressed by the study were: (1) What is the number and 
location of Youth Service Bureaus operating throughout the United 
States? (2) Have Youth Service Bureaus been successful in diverting 
significant numbers of youth from the juvenile justice system? 

(3) Have bureaus been able to coordinate existing community re.vurces 
or develop new ones to the end that more effective services are 
delivered to children and youth served? Other questions included: 

(4) What are the models of Youth Service Bureau that have evolved? 

(5) What kind of agencies are involved in the implementation of 
program? (6) What personnel are responsible for the operation 
of program? (7) Who are the clientele served? (8) What are the 
sources of referral? (9) What is the nature of services provided? 
(10) What are the most significant problems confronting Youth Service 
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Bureaus today? (11) What are methods for strengthening Youth Service 
Bureaus? (12) What are models of Youth Service Bureaus that are 
significant and effective? (14) What suggested areas are there 
for future research and demonstration? 

OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS AND OBSERVATIONS 
Lurking in the back of the mind of any survey staff is the "hard" 
question about what can be achieved. Although these doubts may exist 
they are never quite admitted. It is hoped that by looking iiarder 
and by looking wider and by asking more questions that ultimately 
it will be possible to find the truth. In this project every effort 
was made to come as ciose as possible to answering the original fourteen 
questions. Yet, after a period of a year and a half of study involving 
thousands of pieces of correspondence, hundreds of telephone calls, 
numerous meetings, visits to 58 programs in 31 states, hundreds 
of face to face interviews, review of thousands of pages of reports 
and literature, and the compiling of vast amounts of data, the 
answers to so le of the project questions remain in doubt. 

Locating You^h Service Bureaus 

The Study identified a significant number of Youth Service Bureau 
programs tiroughout the United States which have funding from Federal 
sources. In addition, a number of other programs which existed 
before the availability of Federal funding or do not rely on Federal 
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funding were located and described. As a result it is estimated 
that there are less than 170 Federally funded programs nationally 
that are significant to the Youth Service Bureau concept. Further, 
the total amount of Federal funding for these programs appears to 
be less than 15 million dollars. 

In addition to the "recognized" programs there are many others, 
federally supported, locally supported, and privately supported, 
that are equivalent in program to those reported in this study. 
Some of these programs operate from a traditional framework and 
others are "street programs" which offer similar services and have 
similar objectives to recognized Youth Service Bureaus. In one 
sense, the National Study has explored only the tip of the iceberg, 
It falls to those who follow to explore that which was not visible, 
nor clearly identifiable. 

The term "Youth Service Bureau" covers a vast ?'<»d varied range of 
programs. Where a program is viewed as a Youth Service Bureau 
in one part of the United States, it is not recognized as a bureau 
in another area of the Nation. Youth Service Bureaus are a relatively 
new and experimental phenomenon and several came into existence, 
and went out of existence, during the course of the study. Without 
a aoubt several programs that were visited wi > ! not be in operation 
at che time this report is published while other new programs will 
have just opened. 

ERLC 



Diversion 

The least information is available about whether bureaus have been 
successful in diverting significant numbers of youth from the Juvenile 
Justice System, No common definition of diversion exists, either 
as a process or concept and there are many questions and interpretations 
about what is meant by diversion. In some places diversion means 
the number of cases referred to a program, in others it mear.5 a 
specified reduction in court petitions, in others it relates to 
number of arrests, etc. Although there has been an attempt to 
establish a definition in the recently developed Standards and 
Goals by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, there was 
no uniform definition at the time of this study, 

In addition, there are indications that when these Youth Service 
Bureau programs started, the emphasis was on innovation and non- 
traditional ways of operating. This included, in h.iny instances, 
not keeping elaborate records and in some instance? not keeping 
any records at all. In fact, one of the frustrations reported 
from Youth Service Bureaus was in regard to the practices of funding 
sources in changing requirements regarding record keeping and the 
reporting of information. In the few places where good records 
were kept and data permitted evaluations, there did seem to be 
a case for juveniles being diverted either away from or out of 
the Juvenile Justice System. However, the information was so limited 
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and so individualistic that any national answer to the extent of 
diversion would be speculative. 

It is not easy to acknowledge but it is fair to state that neither 
this study nor any other study will be able to reliably answer 
questions about the extent of juveniles .diverted as a result of 
Youth Service Bureaus. To really analyze the issue of diversion 
it would be necessary to limit the scope of a highly specialized 
study to a few projects, have an experimental -control model and 
better base line data, pre and post YSB than was possible within 
the limits of this study. Even given these more favorable conditions, 
it is possible to encounter circumstances which make the reliability 
of data on diversion questionable. For example: changes of a Police 
Administrator, different Judges, or a changed political stance . 
by local or state administration. 

Coordination 

Coordination is also difficult to determine through standard research 
and survey procedures. It is virtually impossible to give a definitive 
answer to the question: Have bureaus been able to Coordinate existing 
community resources or develop new ones to the and that more * *fective 
services are delivered to children and youth? 



One of the most misunderstood and misinterpreted aspects of Youth 
Service Bureaus is in regard to indirect service and coordination. 
If a program overemphasizes indirect service and coordination, 
it runs the risk of not having sufficient numbers of "cases" to 
illustrate that it is providing services and diverting children 
from the Juvenile Justice System. Coordination is a significant 
activity of bureaus; however, except for scattered reports and 
a few programs which stress this approach, there is little to determine 
whether Youth Service Bureaus have had any overall effect in regard 
to coordination or better delivery of services to children. 

Models, Personnel, Sources of Referral, Clientele, Services, Problems 
The questions regarding the models of Youth Service Bureaus that 
have evolved, personnel, sources of referral, clientele, nature 
of services, significant problems, were more answerable and are 
accounted for in some detail in the text of this report. It was 
found, for instance, that the programs vary a great deal on the 
basis of the nature of the target area, the power structure of the 
community, and the orientation of the program staff. Staff of 
the program represent broad cross sections of the National population 
and have a considerable amount of education and experience. The 
implementing agencies of programs ranged from private organizations 
to units of local government. The sources of referral were rather 
evenly distributed between police, schools, self, other community 
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agencies. The clientele served represented a broad range of our 
country's youth in mid adolescence. The nature of services provided 
usually included counseling but also led to other services such 
as tutoring, medical assistance, legal assistance, etc. 

The most significant and critical problem of Youth Service Bureaus 
throughout the country today can be surmied up in a single word, 
"funding". 

Strengthening Programs, Establishing Cost Effectiveness, Effective 
Models, Implications for Research 

The principal methods for strengthening Youth Service Bureaus would 
be to establish a more realistic and permanent base for funding. 
This would involve considerably more commitment on the part of 
the agencies launching into or supporting such a concept in the 
future than they have shown in the past. Problems relating to 
establishing cost effectiveness are similar to determining diversion 
and coordination. The first question is: Cost and effectiveness 
in relation to what alternative? Again, the method would involve 
an experimental control model, base-line data, and a system of 
realistic evaluation to consider circumstances that occur during 
the time such a study is made. 

Because there are unclear or untested issues relating to the concept 
of Youth Service Bureaus, it would be well to systematically examine 
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and compare selected issues, i.e. coersi veness vs. voluntariness; 
utilizing the bureau as a substitute for adjudication; examining 
the different definitions of diversion on a planned basis; comparisons 
between a direct service model , non-direct and variations in between. 

SIGNIFICANT IMPLICATIONS 
Earlier it was stated that during the process of the study, three 
main influences emerged as' having significance in the development 
of Youth Service Bureau programs. They were: 

1) THE COMMUNITY , especially the target group. 

2) THE POWER BASE , some governmental unit, funding source, or 
influenzal individual or group in the community. 

3) THE ORIENTATION 3 especially of staff, including administration 
and those individuals involved in the delivery of services - 

The hypothetical overstatement of these elements through illustration 
may underline this point. Please keep in mind the examples are extremes: 

Example A 

First, consider a corranunity which has overwhelming needs, both 

economically and emotionally and where residents have little say 

so in regard to the future, Choices are limited and "things just 

happen." The impression of residents in regard to the powers of 

the community and the powers of others are often magical and unrealistic. 

eric 
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Many individuals in this community are resentful of controlling 
agencies and yet are dependent upon the services and resources these 
agencies are supposed to offer. 

The established power bases are outside of this community. One 

group might perceive individuals within this community as not necessarily 

criminalistic, but helpless and facing almost insurmountable odds. 

They also are considered difficult to deal with by conventional 

means . 

Another group views individuals within this community as unstable, 
unpredictable, immature, and unteachabl e wi th considerations that 
it is acceptable to deal with members of this cormiunity paternal is tidily 
and/or punitatively . 

A third group may be indigenous to the community and may wield 
little formal power but may periodical 1 / criticize in such a manner 
as to influence outside sources of power from the standpoint of 
both funding and not funding, 

The type of Bureau for this community would necessarily have to 
be concerned with the goal of reducing pressure of what is considered 
anti -social behavior, perceive relationship between needs and behavior, 
protect individuals, from being "made an example," and reduce the 



sense of isolation and rejection. The staff and program need to 
be understanding, supportive, protective, instructive, dependable, 
and not threatened by what is considered primitive outbursts by many 
of those who would identify themselves as middle-class. While 
recognizing the reality of delinquent behavior, program staff must 
be able to focus on the cause as well as the behavior and yet avoid 
"poor soul" sessions and projection of the blame. The need is for 
full sbrvice to cope on a day to day basis and with emphasis on 
increased conmunity competence. (This might include vocational and 
educational programs; recreation; advocacy; cultural enrichment; 
counseling; community organization activities, etc J 

In addition to being able to operate in a community where both material 
and emotional needs are so intense, the program must have credibility 
with different and sometimes opposing power bases within the cor-num'ty* 
The program's leadership must know how to cut through red tape 
and obtain the most basic needs from accepted and "respectable" 
social agencies; they must be able to gain the support and cooperation 
of the advocates of law and order without being labeled "finks" and 
"stool pigeons". It is important that this leadership have credibility 
with established agencies and indigenous groups without having 
to always agree with them or be a part of the system. 

ERIC 
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Exa mple B 

Another type of community might perceive of itself as almost 
homoo^eous. There tends to be an underestimation of individual 
and organizational complexity. Stereotypes are readily used and 
there is a prevailing attitude that all problems have formulas for 
solution. Typically the problem of delinquency is seen as the result 
of poor recreational facilities or too little sports equipment. 
The world is perceived as basically power oriented and if you have 
enough power, matters can be kept under control. There is a tendency 
to not understand the feelings and motives of other persons who 
are different. There is little motivation for change and although 
accepting that boys will be boys, it's difficult to understand why 
the younger generation is going to the dogs ... if it has not already 
done so. 

A Youth Service Bureau in such a community must be prepared to expect 
denial on the part of the community that it has anything to do about 
creating its problems indeed if it even admits that there are problems. 
The resident of this coimiunity tends to expect that some secret 
formula can be found so that everything will satisfactory. The 
expectation is that problems are solved by going to the source 
of power. The bureau's relationship with the establishment must be 
of such a nature that it neither falls prey to being intimidated 
nor acting in a punitive manner disproportionate to the problem. 
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There is a special problem in that referrals to the Bureau may 
be the very group challenging the established influences of the 
community of what is seen as "good and nice," The program is then 
in the unenviable position of having to be dependent on one group 
for money, power and influence and on another as a clientele. 
Unfortunately, gaining credibility with one faction may lessen 
credibility with another faction. 

For a program to survive over time in this type of community, it 
must have the complete understanding of its financial backer. A 
program of this character must be able to forgo always doing what 
is the "politically" right :hinq. 

Example C 

A third type of comr Hy may appear to be better off than the tvo 
earlier examples * Meters of this community have high expectations 
for themselves and they attempt to understand the behavior of others. 
Often the citizens of this community find they have material affluence 
but with considerable feelings of uneasiness and guilt about it. 
Many .are nervous and seek remedy through popular and expedient means 
such as alcohol and drugs. 

The Political power base of a program in this community may not be 
difficult to obtain init?.lly since its residents are the political 
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power base. However, a Youth Service Bureau in this community 
will have to continually answer the question, "Why do you need a 
program here?" A Youth Service Bureau in this area might very well 
gain initial community acceptance by following a mental health agency 
model (i.e. psychiatric consultation, psychological testing and 
counseling). It remains another question as to whether this is 
all that is needed. Critical problems arise over time; when it 
is recognized that the easy solutions have not worked and that 
solutions that do work are not nocessarily oasy to accept. In 
this case there is a tendency for the community to become impatient 
since what its citizens were seeking could not be obtained through 
the means they traditionally employed. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES 
The above hypothetical models, drawn from the findings of this study, 
suggest a series of principles for those promoting or implementing 
a Youth Service Bureau. 

1. The organization and program must be viable and flexible in 
order to respond to the unique needs and unanticipated problems 

of the community it serves but without undue reliance on traditional 
bureaucratic responses. 

2. The program must be prepared to deal objectively and effectively 
with the powerful in the comnunity, including those who believe 

in a punative and deterrent course of action. 
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3. Whatever the staff orientation, the program implemented must 
be a real substitute for other courses of action, particularly if 
the object is to reduce the likelihood of reoccurring delinquency, 
minimize stigmatization or maintain youth who are in jeopardy of 
the criminal justice system in or close to the mainstream of the 
law abiding comrv.mity. 

4. Program must be organized in such a manner that the favorable 
public bias for children and youth be used to full advantage. 

5. Research and evaluation must be included as a part of all program 
developments if there is to be systematic organizational change 
based on fact rather than prejudice and hunch. 



Chapter II 
DEFINITION 



THE PRESIDENT'S CRIME COMMISSION REPORT 
The President's Crime Commission recommended the establishment 
of Youth Service Bureaus; however, this recommendation did not 
present a clear and concise definition or description even though 
the concept is mentioned in several different p"aces in the Crime 
Commission Report and seems to be almost taken for granted. The 
most complete presentation made is as follows: 

Community Agencies; Youth Service Bureau . There should be 
expanded use of community agencies for dealing with delinquents 
non judicially and close to where they live. Use of corrmunity 
agencies has several advantages. It avoids the stigma, of being 
processed by an of float agency regarded by the public as an 
arm of crime control. It substitutes for official agencies 
organizations better suited for redirecting conduct. The use 
of locally sponsored or operated organizations heightens the 
community 's awareness of the need for recreational^ employment > 
tutoring, and other youth development services. Involvement 
of local residents brings greater appreciation of the complexity 
of delinquents ' problems, thereby engendering the sense of 
public responsibility that financial support of programs requires. 

The variety of programs already existing testifies to the 
abundance of creative ideas and the range of possible operational 
forms. A criterion essential for guiding community efforts is 
that services be local .104 farther removed from place and 

time of the juvenile's conduct* the decision on disposition 
takes place, the more likely that the result will be unhelpful 
or have stigmatizing consequences. 



103/ See generally Elson & Rosenheim, JUSTICE FOR THE CHILD AT, 
TEE GRASSROOTS, 51 A. B.A.J. 341 (1965) 

104/ Services could be developed under the guidance or wiihin 
the direct administrative ambit of State agencies^ as long 
as they are accessibly located. 
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The informal disposition process provides opportunities to 
engage laymen, as volunteers or paid part-time or full-time 
professional staff, to augment the ranks of full-time professional 
staff 'in the official agencies. One approach to use of laymen 
as case aides is outlined below . 

There are, of course, hazards in encouraging pre-judicial 
dispositions by community agencies. One is the danger of 
misguided benevolence. Decentralizing and deformalizing 
juvenile handling do not preclude unwarranted stigma. Concerned 
citizens, by definition strongly motivated and possessed of 
firm opinions, can interpose obstacles to the smooth- flowing 
application of professional judgment and can themselves contribute 
to creation of a hostile environment for juvenile miscreants . 
But services should not be avoided because they may be abused. 
Rather, ways should be sought to minimize the dangers. The 
same safeguards that can be introduced in the pre- judicial 
disposition function of the court and the police offer protection 
against overreaching or arbitrary recommendations of local 
unofficial agencies. 

Referrals by police, school officials, and others to local 
community agencies should be on a voluntary basis. If the 
request to seek available help is ignored, the police, or, in 
certain communities, another organized group may refer the 
case to court. But to protect against abuse of that power, 
the option of court referral should termimate when the juvenile 
or his family and the community agency agree upon an appropriate 
disposition. 



10 5/ An appropriate analogy is the time limitation imposed on 
court intake staffs seeking nonjudicial adjustments in preliminary 
conferences. Both New York and Illinois • impose such a time 
limitation. Similarly, officially approved neighborhood groups 
that attempt to handle minor cases of delinquency should be 
precluded from using authority to refer to court to procure 
the show, if not the substance, of compliance. Inevitably 
the risk of failure of compliance is present, but it is slight 
in comparison to the dangers of overreaching inherent in the 
combination of official power and protracted guidance. Therefore, 
the option of court referral should be foreclosed altogether. 
Insistence on the adoption of one alternative at the loss 
of another serves to emphasize the importance of improving 
present criteria for screening and referral. 



It is also essential that the dispositions available to such 
local organizations be restricted. The purpose of using 
community institutions in- this way is to help without coercion, 
and accordingly it is inappropriate to confer on them a power 
to order treatment or alter c ustody or impose sanctions for 
deviation from the suggested program. 

These measures could be put into effect in the near future, 
with existing institutions and without, major alterations of 
policy. Even where institutionalized community methods of 
encouraging pre-judicial dispositions are used, as in those 
areas with citizens 1 committees to hear and dispose of cases, 
amendment of the juvenile court law has not been required. 
The determinative factor is the interest of local officials 
and laymen. 

Long-term recommendations for enhanced use of community service 
agencies, however, require creation of new social institutions. 
The neighborhood centers supported by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and associated agencies, which now offer social 
welfare, legal aid, and medical care, among other services, 
do not appear presently to be making a sufficient impact on 
delinquency control^^ but could serve as the basis for the 
necessary institutions. 

One recent proposal for nonjudicial handling is contained in 
the British White Var>av of August 1965 entitled f The Child, the 
Family, and the Young Offender. It recommends new 

arrangements for determining and providing treatment for 
offenders under the age of 21. Any child under 16 who is in 
need of care, protection, or control would be brought before 
a local family council appointed to function in local authority 
areas. The council would attempt in all cases to reach agree- 
ment on treatment with the parents of th& child. Where the' 
facts are in dispute or where council and parents cannot agree 
on treatment, the matter would be referred to a magistrate's 
court for determination. ^ Children 16 and under 21 would 



106/ Cf. WHEELER, COTTRELL & ROMASCO, op. ait, supra note 76 
107/ CMD. NO. 2742 

108/ With one exception: Family councils would have power, 
n even -ix a case which the parents disagree, to refer a 
ch%Ld to an observation centre for a limited period for 
assessment and for a report on the type of treatment that 
is likely to prove beneficial i% his case." id. at ? t 
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automatically be referred to a special magistrate T s court 
that would also sit as a young offender* s court for the older 
age group. 

The British proposal is more far-reaching then, any of the 
adjudication alternatives being considered in the United 
States .109 It closely resembles the approach of the Scandinavian 
countries* which rely -heavily on child welfare committees instead 
of courts for delinquency control. Thought in the United States 
has concentrated on creating alternatives to adjudication in an 
expanding number of cases rather than on providing svbstitutes 
for adjucication. 

An essential objective in a community f s delinquency 

control and prevention plan should therefore be an agency 

that might be called a youth services bureau, with a broad 

range of services and certain mandatory functions . Such 

an agency -ideally would be located in a comprehensive corrmunity 

center and would serve both delinquent and nondelinquent 

youths. While some of its cases would normally originate 

with parents schools* and other sources 3 the Sulk of the referrals 

could be expected to come from the police and the juvenile court 

intake staff* and police and court referrals should have 

special status in that the youth services bureau would be 

required to accept them all. If* after study, certain youths 

ave deemed unlikely to benefit from its services, the bureau 

should be obliged to transmit notice of the decision and 

supporting reasons to the referral source. A mandate for 

service seems necessary to insure energetic efforts to control 

and redirect acting out youth and to minimize the substantial 

risk that this group* denied service by traditional social 

agencies* would Inevitably be shunted to a law enforcement 

agency. 

A primary function of the youth services bureau thus would 
be individually tailored work with troublemaking youths. 
The work might include group and individual counseling^ 
placement in group and foster homes, work and recreational 
programs* employment counseling* and special education (remedial, 
vocational) • It would be under the bureau's direct control 



109/ The White, Paper proposals are critically analyzed in a 
special number of the British Journal of Criminology* 
6 BTIT. J. CRIMINOLOGY 101-69 (1966) 



either through purchase or by voluntary agreement with othcv 
community organizations. The key to the bureau's success 
Wou^d be voluntary parti citation by the juvenile and his 
family in working out and following a plan of service or 
rehabilitation. 

In this respect the bureau would function as do the traditional 
public and voluntary child we If i^e agencies, rendering service 
on request of parents or with their consent* In the absence 
of appointments as guardians or custodians these agencies 
lack power of compulsion, their services are administrative 
arrangement and depend upon parental consent* The bureau 
would attempt to act in the same rr.anner, with the difference 
that its clientele would be less tractable (and probably 
somewhat older) than the child population served by most 
welfare agencies. Thus, the significant feature of the 
bureau's function would be its mandatory responsibility to 
develop and monitor a plan of service for a group now handled, 
except in time of crisis. Through application of differential 
formulas or earmarked grants, funding of the bureau should 
take into account the special difficulty of serving this 
youth group and provide financial resources adequate to its 
responsibi lity , 

The youth services bureau should also accept juveniles on 
probation or parole, through prearrangement with other public 
agencies or purchase of care for individual cases negotiated 
by the probation or parole officer. It should accept 'walkin' 
and parental request for voluntary service. It should respond 
to requests for aid from other organizations and individuals , 
But thu compelling priority would be youth who have already 
demonstrated their inability to conform to the minimal standards 
of behavior at home or in the community. The financial and 
legal leverage provided under this proposal is intended to 
insure intervention in those cases. 

It is essential that acceptance of the bureau's servioes be 
voluntary; otherwise the dangers and disadvantages of coercive 
power would merely be transferred from the juvenile court to 
it. Nonetheless, it may be necessary to vest the youth services 
bureau with authority to refer to court within a brief time - not 
more than 60 and preferably not more than SO days - those with 
whom it cannot deal effectively . In accordjmce with its basically 
voluntary character, the youth services bureau should be required 
to comply with a parent 9 s request that a case be referred to 
the juvenile court. 
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In many communities there may already exist ingredients of a 
youth services bureau in the form of community or neighborhood 
centers and programs for juveniles* All communities should 
explore the availability of Federal funds both for establishing 
the coordinating mechanisms basic to th& youth services bureau's 
operations and for instituting the programs that the community 
needs.* 



Analysis 

Youth Service Bureaus are commented upon in various sections of the 
President's Crime Commission Report. The information regarding Youth 
Service Bureaus in the general crime commission report 2 is derived 
from this section. The above quotation is one of the longer, most 
quoted, and most significant references. This section of the Task 
Force Report is less than 2,500 words, including footnotes, and 
takes up less than two pages. 



Footnotes . The footnotes have been included as a part of the quotation 
because they are essential to understanding the text. 



In footnote 103, Eli son -irid Rosenheim propose an approach whereby 
lay citizens become involved as a hearing committee for young people 
in their neighborhood who have corronitted delinquent acts. 



1 Task Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington D.C.,1967 pp 19-21 

2 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, The President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington D. C. 1967. 
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Footnote 104 might well have been a part of the text- 
Footnote 105 comments on the necessity of safeguarding the voluntary 
nature of referrals and is significant since it varies from the 
next to the last sentence in paragraph nine and contradicts the 
position stated in the next to the last paragraph of the text regarding 
referral to court. 

Footnote 106 is a reference which is reprinted in the appendix of the 
Task Force Report. This article examines the problems in institutions 
having to do with delinquency and delinquency prevention. Of special 
significance to the Youth Service Bureau concept is a section on page 
417 which examines the labeling process and its potential harmful effects. 

Footnote 107 is a reference to the title mentioned in the text "The Child, 
the Family, and the Young Offenders", Government White Paper, published 
by Great Britain home office, London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
1965. "It recommends that all persons under 16 years of age be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the court and placed under local welfare authorities. 
Family councils, operating on a county level and composed of social workers 
and others with experience in handling children, would work with parents 
in advising courses of treatment for juveniles coming before them." 

Footnote 108 is in further reference to the functions and powers of the 
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family council as described in the British White paper* 

Footnote 109 is a reference to a special number of the British Journal 

of Criminology. This special Journal article outlines the jeneral principles 

and detailed proposals of the Government White Paper. The ^vantages 

and criticisms of the proposals are reviewed overall. Several papers 

are presented with views from a psychiatrist, a lawyer, a criminologist, 

a legal reader, a probation officer, and a children's officer. 

The Text . Interpretations about Youth Service Bureaus made on the 
basis of sections from the Comm'ssion Report have been vastly different 
throughout the country. In part, this section of the Commission Report 
accounts for a major portion of the variations in definition of Youth 
Service Bureaus. References to the Youth Service Bureau in the comm'ssion 
report have been called both too general and too limiting. There 
is considerable discussion and dissatisfaction with the term Youth 
Service Bureau. Along with a natural resistance to the term "bureau," 
the difficulty in understanding where the new organizational entity 
fits in the scheme of things also causes problems. 

The first ten paragraphs of the text discuss the "use of coimiunity 
agencies for dealing with delinquents non-judicially and close to 
where they live" and also with the use of "citizens committees" and 
a "local family council" as described in the British White Paper. 
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Whother the "Conwuni ty ageicies," and "committees or councils" are 
the same, different or complementary to one another is not clear. 
The advantages and hazards are aired but never quite settled. 

The Commission Report makes it difficult to tell whether the Youth 
Service Bureau is meant to be an independent and whole agency, a 
part of some larger agency or both. In one line it is indicated 
that there should be an agency that might be called a Youth Service 
Bureau, with a broad range of services and in the next it is indicated 
that such an agency be located in a comp^ahensi ve conmunity center. 
It also indicates that it should serve both delinquent and non- 
delinquent youths and it emphasizes the function of individually 
tailored work for trouble making youths. 

Line by line it is possible to point out tte contradictions, i.e. 
the bureau is for all youngsters but for "trouble making youngsters;" 
it should be voluntary, but will refer non-cooperative cases to 
court, etc. 

In addition to having a number of ambiguities, there is a subtleness 
about the text also. For instance on page 20, paragraph 10, the 
report states, "...Thought in the United States has concentrated 
on creating al ternatives to adjudication in an expanding number 
of cases rather than on providing substitutes for adjudication." 
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The word alternative and the word substitute are often used as 
synonyms; th^y are not! The dictionary definition of alternative 
is "a possibility of one out of two or, less strictly, more things." 
The dictionary definition of substitute is r, a person or thing acting 
or serving in the place of another; to take the place of; replace." 
This is a very subtle yet significant difference in that it replaces 
that which previously existed. The next sentence of the following 
paragraph indicates "There should therefore be an agency that might 
be called a Youth Service Bureau with a broad range of services 
and certain mandatory functions." 

Comment 

In essence, the concept and purpose of Youth Service Bureaus emerges 
as providing needed services to youth as a substitute , not an 
alternative, for processing them unnecessarily through court. This 
includes delivering services to youth who are in jeopardy of committing 
public offenses or engaging in conduct which is not considered 
acceptable in their community. It also seems that the concept implies 
that these youth should not be stigmatized nor involved in the 
criminal justice system any further than absoultely necessary. 
This seems to be the end or goal. If the means are left open, 
there is room for a variety of approaches. The Crime Commission 
Report seemed to want to go farther. The dilemma is that the Commission 
went too - far and yet not far enough - it could have provided models. 
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It did not! It did mix ideas and concepts with fragments of program 
prescriptions with the result that there are no clear definitions 
regarding what a Youth Service Bureau is or should be. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY: DEFINITION 

In his book, "The Youth Service Bureau," Sherwood Norman states, 

The Youth Service Bureau is a non-coercive^ independent public 
agency established to divert children and youth from the justice 
system bi, (1} mobilizing community resources to solve youth 
■problems, (2J stvengtnemng extsving youth resources and developing 
neu) ones, and (3) promoting positive programs vo remedy delinquency- 
breeding conditions . : ' 

In the footnote he points out 5 "Under certain circumstances, pending 
acceptance of responsibility of government, a YSB may be operated 
by private agencies." 4 On the basis of this definition the 
publication provides guidelines insofar as the purpose, organization* 
administration, and many other areas involving the delivery of 
service ano evaluation of Youth Service Bureaus . Additionally, 
in an earlier publication, Norman described five models of Youth Service- 
Bureaus, i*e« a cooperating agencies model, a community organization 



3 Sherwood Norman, The Youth Service Bureau, A Key To delinquency 
Prevention, National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Paramus N.J. 
1972 p 1 



4 



Ibid., p 1 
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model, a citizen action model, a street outreach model, and a systems 
modification model. ^ 

The National" Council on Crime and Delinquency publications are 

extensive in the analysis of what a Youth Service Bureau should be 
and provide a cor.s^Iderable amount of resource information in. regard 
to establishing and developing community programs. 

OTHER VIEWS AND DEFINITIONS 

There are a considerable number of other views and "almost definitions" 
regarding Youth Service Bureaus. Some of these include: the California 
programs which were created as the result of legislation. ^ Although 
there were a variety of programs implemented, Duxbury points out, 
''California's concept of Youth Service Bureaus, partially based 
on the broad framework of the President's Crime Cormvission Report, 
clearly focuses on diversion and coordination. "7 



5 Sherwood Norman, "The Youth Service Bureau: A Brief Description 
with Five Current Programs," NCCD, New York, May 1970 pp 5-6. 

6 California Welfare and Institutions Code. Section 1900-1905, Youth 
Service Bureau Act. 

7 Elaine Duxbury, Youth Service Bureaus in California, Progress 
Report, Number 3, January 1972, p i. 
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Elizabeth Gorlich comments, "The Youth Service Bureau should not coord nate 
other agencies but should be in a position to join them in providing ai 
integrated, diversified program in which current gaps in services are 
filled by the Youth Service Bureau or the other agencies. 

Margaret Rosenheim expresses concern as to the emphasis on coordination 
in some programs and is also critical of counseling as a primary 
service. She emphasizes purchase of service, such as tutoring 
or housing. 9 

In discussing remedies other than the court and correctional system 
for children and youth who have indulged in conduct which may need 
attention but which would not be a crime if committed by an adult> 
i.e. beyond control, ungovernable, runaway, etc., William Sheridan 
indicated, 

We need a new program which would operate as an intervening 
service between complaintants and the Court by taking responsibility 
for working with community agencies to secure services for youngsters 
referred to it. Where these services are not available, it should 
be equiped to provide the service or care directly.*® 



8 Elizabeth H, Gorlich, "Guidelines for Demonstration Projects for 
Youth Service Bureaus," U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Children's Bureau, Washington D.C. 1969 

9 Margaret K. Rosenheim, "Youth Services Bureaus: A Concept and 
Search of Definition," Juvenile Court Judges Journal 1969,20 (2) pp 69-74 

10 William H. Sheridan, "Juveniles Who Commit Non-Criminal Acts: Why 
Treat in a Criminal System," Federal Probation, March 1967 pp 26-30 



G. David Schiering defines the Youth Service Bureau as a community 
agency to which "unruly" (Ohio's term for beyond control, ungovernable, 
runaway, etc.) children could be referred to rather than the juvenile 
court with the result of narrowing the function of the juvenile court."' 

Dr. John Martin views the Youth Service Bureau as a vehicle for 
upgrading community competence and for establishing a more acceptable 
balance of power between powerless people and their children and 
a large and remote bureaucratic system. He indicates that there 
needs to be more than a paper referral system and that at a minimum 
there should be a sustained, supportive type of referral program 
in conjunction with an educational and/or vocational program. He 
makes a strong case also for the Youtf- Service Bureau located in 
the private sector to truly divert from the system. u In contrast 
to the views of others, he questions the "good government" concept 
where community people participate, presumably on a democratic basis, 
i.e. representatives are elected, the needs of the community are . 
described, etc. - with the "work of personal relationships" model 



11 G. David Schiering, "A Proposal for the More Effective Treatment 
of the "Unruly" Child in Ohio: The Youth Service Bureau," reprint from 
University of Cincinatti Law Review, Vol 39 No 2 Spring 1970, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Diverting Youth from 

the Correctional System 1971 

12 John Martin, "Toward a Political Definition of Delinquency 
Prevention," U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration, 1970 
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which derives power from a coalition of leaders from both in and 
outside the conmunity. Although he never quite "defines" a Youth 
Service Bureau, the purpose and realities of organization and 
implementation he describes are found throughout the movement J ^ 

Additional variations were articulated to staff who visited programs 
throughout the country. Some definitions recalled the activities 
of Clifford Shaw in Chicago in the 1930 's and the settlement house 
movement and Juvenile Court movement at the turn of the century. 
Although the focus may be on youth, many of the programs are people 
oriented and provide service without regard to age. 

Regardless as to hew one views the need for such programs, there 
does seem to be a reoccuring theme, i.e., the basic desire of mar 
to resolve human problems by practical and humanitarian means 
rather than punitive or criminal justice processes « 

Perhaps it is because the YSB is an idea, a belief or a movement rather 
than a place, a building or a staff, that it does not have a specific 
organizational arrangement. As a historical concept or a theme it 
has beer implemented before in many different ways. 



13 John M. Martin, Charles F. Grosser, and Dorothea Hubin, "Theory 
Building in the Political Context of Community Action Programs/ pp 27-31 
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The British version of the Youth Service Bureau concept is summed 

up picturesquely and succinctly in an article entitled "The Child, 

the Family and the Young Offender: Revolutionary or Evolutionary?" 

by B. J. Kahan. In the concluding paragraph he states, 

It is not revolutionary z~> suggest thaz t'Jie full processes 
of the law are unnecessary zo deal wir'n many of the incidents, 
of legal contravention 01 zac young. It is a natural evolution 
from the recognition, uiar. an immature human being cannot be 
expected on all occasions to make mature judgements and act- 
on them j even if h6 does "knew right from wrong, Tr particularly 
when his natural guides and mentors . his parents j have not 
been able to give nip: what is necessary for his proper development* 
It is also a reasonable corollary o+ recognizing that social 
inadequacy -is more readiui improved by constructive help than by 
community disapproval . Wnetner we finally use family councils 
or a family service or some other unspecified means as our method 
for dealing with t'ne young who have been against the law^ we arc 
clearly and eventual t,i o^tng vo 'recognize thai our society doer 
not need to crack ail sucn nuts with a steam hammer - 



it would have been easier net to have questioned the ambiguous Crime 
Conmission Report and to have started with a definition of a Youth- 
Service Bureau, whether that be the NCCD definition, what study staff 
would like to have believed was a Youth Service Bureau, or some othe^ 
definition. However, convenience was not the charge of the stua>. 
The task was to pursue the cevelopment of the illusive Youth Service 
Bureau concept, and identify the organizations that have emerged unae^ 
its imprecise definition. The following chapters describe how study 
staff went about that task and the results of their inquiry. 



14 B. J. Kaharu "The Child, The Family and The Youth Offender: 
Revol utionarv or Evolutionary?" The British Journal of Criminology 
101-69 (1966) p 169 



Chapter III 
METHODOLOGY 



Assumptions 

The Crime Corrmission recommendation for Youth Service Bureaus set 
forth general purpose but was not specific in regard to operation or 
definition. This study did not impose any restrictions as to a 
single model or definition. 

The National Study of Youth Service Bureaus utilized what Dr. John 
Martin labeled the "butterfly" survey method. ^ In the style of 
the true butterfly hunter, project staff searched for informed sources 
to identify projects believed to be youth service bureaus. If a 
governor, state planning agent, federal bureaucrat, or public agency 
thought a particular program was a YSB, staff attempted to catch 
up with it, examine it, arid match it to other specimens with similar 
characteristics. Effort was not made to identify "the YSB." Instead, 
the project staff grouped programs with similar problems, goals, 
procedures and operations for serving youth either directly or 
indirectly as a way of trying to identify the elusive Youth Service 
Bureaus of the President's Crime Commission. 



15 This analogy was contributed by Professor John Martin, Fordham 
University at the first meeting of the National Advisory Committee 
in Playa Ponce, Puerto Rico, December 16 > 1971. 
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Initial Inquiries 

The study began in late July 1971 with a National Census. Officials 
and agencies in 56 (fifty-six) states and/or territories were contacted. 
Over 300 inquiries were sent out to governors, state planning agencies, 
regional offices of the Federal Government, and state or local juvenile 
correctional agencies. 

There was response from all 56 states and/or territories, with over 
300 programs recommended as likely prospects for study. After screening 
out duplicates and other obvious non-programs (i.e. Boy Scouts, Little 
League, general YMCA programs, etc.) from the preliminary census, 272 
questionnaires were sent out. The questionnaires were sent directly 
to the administrators of programs identified by others as youth service 
bureaus. Information accumulated gave an indication as to: 1) number 
and location; 2) auspices; 3) functions; 4) services; 5) types of 
cases served; 6) nature of services provided; 7) number of staff; 
8) involvement of volunteers; 9) organizational structure; and 
10) basis of financial support. 

Th e Sorting Task 

Questionnaires were mailed to 272 possible youth service bureaus. 
Ten of these programs were later found to be duplicates. The adjusted 
total for questionnaires mailed was 262. The net response was 222 
out of 262 or 85%. Of the 222 responses, 198 questionnaires were 
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completed with sufficient information for analysis. The remaining 
24 acknowledged the questionnaire, indicating that it was inappropriate 
to their program or that they were no longer in operation. Two specialty 
programs from Washi ngton, D.C., with funding in excess of two million 
dollars, dealt with employment and truancy. These programs were not 
included in the comparative figures ~1 though a few of the services 
provided did coincide with youth service bureau programs in other 
places. Both indicated that they die* not categorize themselves 
as YSBs because they were highly specialized. The questionnaire 
response from Los Angeles County School District'was in regard to 
a general counseling program for all youth in the school district. 
This program was also deleted for comparison purposes. 

The remaining 195 programs were analyzed in terms of the questions 
asked and the responses made. Approximately 170 programs appeared 
to be significantly related to the Youth Service Bureau concept. 

Residential treatment programs . Seven programs, mostly in Florida, 
with one in the Virgin Islands, were residential treatment programs 
for adjudicated delinquents and/or dependent children. In most cases 
they were group homes and served traditional correctional agency needs 
for residential care. One additional program, in North Carolina, was 
identified as a Juvenile Hall. In response to the question "Do yu 
consider your program a youth service bureau?" these eight programs 
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responded with five - yes, one uncertain, one - no, and one - no answer. 

The New York Youth Board . The New York programs offered the next 
dilemma* Questionnaires were mailed to 37 programs. There were 
returns from 26 and of these 24 operated under the auspices of 
the New York Division of Youth Services and were known as youth 
boards. The programs from the 11 locations not responding were 
also youth boards. Of the 24 youth board programs, 17 responded 
that they considered themselves youth service bureaus, four responded 
that they were uncertain and three responded that *hey were not. 

These programs were mos^ generous with written information and ficm 
all indications the youth board approach seems to represent an 

« 

overall state-wide youth service system rather than youth service 
bureaus per se. The youth board in and of itself was usually a 
conmission of citizens who make recommendations as to youth programs 
in the conmunity, with funds from the state of New York. These 
funds amount to less than one dollar per year for each youth 
under the age of 18 years. The 24 programs responding represented 
a minimum of seven million dollars and involved three quarters 
of a million youth. All 24 responses listed coordination as a 
significant objective or function, and service rendered was usually 
to other agencies involved in youth development or delinquency 
prevention. The most frequently sponsored service is recreation 
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although some boards emphasize information and referral services 
which try to put a youth in touch with a specific agency that can 
benefit his particular need; employment referral, drug information, 
etc, - which may be very much like youth service bureau represented 
in other areas. Much of the information reported by the board (i.e. 
number of c.ients served was often the total population) could not 
be Compared due to its general nature. 

Specialty programs . There were other specialized programs that 
responded. Some were close and some were considerably distant from 
the merging pattern of model youth service bureaus. There were 
three school -based programs which ranged from general counseling 
to those which specifically addressed themselves to school truancy 
and behavior problems. 

There were also several programs which concentrated on indirect 
rather than direct service. In essence they worked with groups 
who worked with groups. There were about five such programs and 
these too varied in purpose from general welfare of youth to 
specific diversion from the juvenile justice system. 

Another group of programs were housed within Police Departments 
or wire police administered. There were seven such programs. Four 
con r idered that they were youth service bureaus, two considered 
that they were not, and one was uncertain. 
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There were also ten to twelve programs which created definitional 
problems. In these programs the main or principle interest was 
in such matters as supplementary probation supervision, recreation, 
employment, drug counseling and other specialties. 

General Youth Service Bureau programs . The remaining 136 programs 
had similar characteristics in so far as having similar objectives 
(diversion from the juvenile justice system, delinquency prevention, 
youth and community development); target population (primarily youth 
between 10 and 18 and with special consideration to those in jeopardy 
of entanglement wi th the juvenile justice system) and a variety 
of services (including counseling, referral, individual casework, 
cultural enri chment activities) . Even here, however, there was a 
great variation among these programs depending on the size and political 
nature of the community; different emphasis as to methods of delivering 
service, staff providing service, and tht leadership of each program. 

Although the study did not concentrate- on "foil owing up only the 
general programs, they did represent the predominent trend in 
implementing the concept of Youth Service Bureaus. 

National Adviscry Comnittee 

During the initial phases of the project a five man/woman National 
Advisory group was selected. In addition to geographical considerations 
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and a diversity of experience and viewpoint, criteria for selection 
included: representation of a National Correctional Association, 
an academician involved with youth service bureaus, an active consultant 
to youth service bureaus, a representative of the American Bar Association, 
and at least one active director of a youth service bureau. The 
Advisory Committee selected consisted of Frederick Ward, Research 
Director, National Council on Crime and Delinquency; Richard Clendenen, 
Professor, University of Minnesota Law Schools; Josephine Lambert, 
Associate Professor, School of Socie.1 Work, Boston University; Daniel 
Skoler, Staff Director for Coimisslon on Corrections, American Bar 
Association; and Sister Isolina Ferr£, Playa Ponce Youth Service 
Bureau, Puerto Rico. 

As the questionnaires were returnee* from youth service bureau programs, 
d summary and an analysis of the data col^cted was prepared by 
the staff of the National Study. This in turn was mailed to the 
five members of the National Advisory Committee. 

Program Selection 

On December 15, 16 and 17, 1971, the National Advisory Committee, 
two representatives of the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration, Professor John Martin of Fordham University (Consultant 
to the Playa Ponce Youth Service Bureau) , the Project Director and 
Associate Project Director met in Playa Ponce Puerto Rico. After 
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intensive review of over 130 program summaries available in DeGemoer, 
1971, the National Advisory Committee selected 55 youth serv ; >e bureaus 
for on-site inspection. 



Staff of the project and the National Advisory Committee used the 
following criteria, in selecting projects for on-site visits: 



1. GEOGRAPHY: To the extent possible, programs operating throughout 
the west, mid-west, east, north and south were selected. Within 
these geographic areas, programs representing metropoTi tan, rural 
; and suburban areas were also included. 

Z. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT : To what extent did public and private 
-agencies, along with private citizens, support the identified 
program and to what extent were goups and individuals involved 
in planning and implementing the services offered?-- 

3. PROGRAM :. What were the services offered and what rationale 
existed for the specific services that had been developed for 
the given youth service bureau identified? 

4. , UNIQUENESS OF TARGET AREA : Was there something special about 

the target area? Did it represent some special problem, group 
or issue that was easily identified? ' 

5. VISIBILITY: Was the program itself identified as an operating 
organization or was it simply a smaller part of some larger 
existing program? Did it have special organizational identity 
and the ability to command its own financial support? 



The committee also reviewed and made suggestions regarding the develop- 
ment of a series of interview guides to be used during the On -Site 
visits. 
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Staff Selection 

Immediately following the meeting of the Advisory Committee and 
selection of programs for further study, on-site staff from the 
Department of the Youth Authority was selected. Ten consultants 
with special experience and expertise were selected from a cross 
section of staff in the department. 

Field Survey Methods and Proceedures 

In March and April 1972, 35 programs were intensively studied with 
an additional 17 receiving less intensive review. An additional 
6 programs were studied from June through August 1972 for a total 
of 58 on-site visits. 

In order to obtain equivalent survey information from program to program, 

consultants followed precise procedures. These detailed procedures 

for ti.e on-site visits included instructions for: 1) program and facility 

observation; 2) collection of written materials; 3) review of records; 

4) interview with director; 5) interview with youth service bureau 

staff; 6) interview with clients; and 7) interview with citizens 

and other agency people (forms and guides in appendix). In addition, 

each consultant was encouraged to take a camera for photographs. 

Example - A typical intensive youth service bureau program review 
required ten tape recorded interviews, a review of 15 records and the 
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collection of specified written material. Prior to each interview 
procedures were reviewed. Each interview was conducted utilizing a 
set of prompter cards detailing the questions for discussion. The 
interviewee was given a single prompter card for each question as 
a guide and control while the interviewer asked the question verbally. 
At the end of the answer, the interviewer tonk the card from the 
interviewee, handed him the next one and repeated th<i procedure. 

An interview with a program director took a minimum of an hour and a 
half. Interviews with staff took a minimum of 45 minutes. The number 
of staff interviewed usually corresponded with the number of program 
components. The same formula was used in regard to interviews with 
program participants. 

Community resource interviews took a minimum of one half hour each 
and emphasis was on obtaining interviews from representatives of those 
agencies that referred to the bureau or in some manner had a direct 
relationship to it (for example: judges, chiefs of police, probation 
officers , etc . ) , 

The records review information required a numerical selection of cases 
trom youth in jeopardy of getting into the juvenile justice system. 
Case selection was made by dividing the total number of cases by 15 
and utilizing this number as the interval at which to choose cases. 
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The data collected consisted of age, sex, ethnicity, school status, 
reason for referral, source of riferral , service or type of program 
and frequency of contact. 

Preparation of Reports 

In preparing written reports, field consultants spent considerable 
office time listening back to tapes tc summarize a detailed response 
to the questions asked. This information gave a cross reference 
on the background, experience and education of staff: their reasons 
for becoming involved in this particular program; how they described 
success for the young people referred to the program; discussion 
regarding the organization of the bureau, including the ausipces, 
managing boaid, involvement of volunteers; description of the program 
in so far as objectives, target area, primary service provided; 
what they saw as the most unique aspect of the program; functions 
of other staff in the program; the availability of staff in crisis 
situations; the restrictions or requirements of the program; relationshi 
with probation, law enforcement, social service agencies, youth; 
how they handled labeling and stigmatizing, voluntary and involuntary 
referrals, and evaluation; plans for future funding; and most difficult 
problem of the program. 

For program participants, questions emphasized type of referral problems 
personal data; family background; participation in the program; 
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participant's view of relationships in the community; and suggestions 
for improvment of the program. 

Each interview was recordec on special form* , using the interviewee's 
language as much as possible. On-site consultants then analyzed 
the store of information on eacn bureau and prepared a narrative 
report on each program visited. This narrative report was in two 
parts. Part I described the location, facility, staff, and clients, 
giving the report a sense of "where the program was at" and the 
"field" cr style of the program. Instructions were to not have 
a "laundry list" of objectives and services but to emphasize how 
the objectives were achieved and how the services were delivered. 

Part II of the narrative report was more formal and provided an 
overall picture. It addressed legal questions and issues such as 
where the program fit into the state plan. It described how others 
accepted the program philosophically and practically. It described 
data collected about cost in an effort to illustrate cost effectiveness 
Finally field consultants used this report to draw conclusions about 
any impact the program might have had on diverting numbers of youth 

m 

from the juvenile justice system. 
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The various responses of respondants contacted in the -field visits 
were correlated with the mail -out questionnaires, interviews, and 
records reviewed. This information was then coded and transferred to 
data processing cards in order to determine further similarities, 
methods, and patterns of problems and operation. It is from this 
correlated information that the following report is made. 



Chapter IV 
OVERVIEW 

Specific features of youth service bureaus (such as funding, auspices, 
staff, etc.) are discussed in depth in other chapters; it is the purpose 
of this chapter to provide a general overview of the programs. This 
is done from two points of view: 1) responses to mail-out questionnaires 
(including written material) and 2) on-site program observation 
reports . 

MAIL-OUT QUESTIONNAIRE AND WRITTEN INFORMATION 
Responses to mail-out questionnaires and other written material 
from programs provided general reference information as to different 
types of programs identified as youth service bureaus. Sons of the 
residential treatment programs, youth board programs and specialty 
programs were like, or had many elements of, programs similar to general 
YSB programs, others did not. Emphasis of this section is in regard 
to the more typical programs. 

Number of Youth Served 

It is estimated that for an annual period in 1971-72, approximately 
50,000 youth who were in immediate jeopardy of the juvenile justice 
system received direct services from approximately 140 bureaus. At 
least an additional 150,000 youth who were from the respective target 
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areas, but not in immediate jeopardy of the juvenile justice system, 

were participants in the program also, tor an overall minimum total 

of 200,000 youth per year Dartici pating in youth service bureau programs. 

Typical Program 

It is impossible to isolate the "average man." He can be described, 
discussed, and counted, but he is not exactly like anyone else. As 
a composite lie is truly unique as well as imaginary. The same may 
be said of the "average" Youth Service Bureau. The following description 
is drawn from an analysis of approximately 195 written ques tionnaires 
and/or other information. 

Typical programs had five to six full time staff and either had or 
were developing programs utilizing the services of volunteers, usually 
from one to 50 people. The annual budget was from $50,000 to $75,000. 
These programs had as their main objectives diversion from the juvenile 
justice system, delinquency prevention and youth development and 
considered providing direct service as their most important function 
with coordination and filling gaps in service next in importance. 

Individual counseling and referral were the most important servicp 
for at least 75% of the programs responding. Other services appearing 
with a great degree of frequency were referral with general follow-up; 
family counseling; group counseling; drug problems; job referral; 
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tutoring and remedial education; recreation programs; medical aid; 
legal aid. 

The most unique service described was immediate response to real problems 
and/or providing some specified service. Response with a high degree 
of community acceptance and cooperation was also mentioned frequently. 

At least two thirds of the programs were located in an urban, core 
city or Model Cities neighborhood. Socio-economic conditions for 
the areas were usually considered lower income with a high crime 
rate, unemployment, and limited facilities most often noted. The 
target group was most frequently cited a? adolescents. 

The estimated target area ethnic distribution of programs answering 
questionnaires was 25% predominately White; there were 15% of the 
programs predominately Black; and there were 5% of the programs 
predominately Latin. In addition, there were 20% of the programs 
mixed between Whites and Blacks; there were 10% of the programs mixed 
' between Whites and Latins; there were 5% of the programs predominately 
Latin and Black; and 20% of the programs with most or all ethnicities 
represented . 

The "typical" program provided intensive services for 350 cases per 
year; about 60% were male and 40% were female. The average age was 
15.5 years. Primary sources of referral were school; law enforcement 
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an ' self. The primary reasons for referral were "naughty" behavior, 
personal difficulties and some kind of professional services needs. 
Drug reasons were also frequently mentioned with arrest and property 
crimes next. Approximately 25% of the programs were open Monday through 
Friday for a total of 40 hours per week. The remaining 75% worked 
in excess of this, usually 41 to 72 hours from Monday through Friday 
including a schedule for some weekend work. 

The evaluation component for programs ranged rather evenly between 
no evaluation component to a complete agency funded separate program. 

ON-SITE VISITS 

Program observation and narrative reports of on-site consultants 
tended to confirm earlier impressions gathered from the questionnaires 
about the nature of YSB programs. In conjunction with interviewing 
staff and visiting programs, the on-site consultants completed 
questionnaire forms regarding their overall observations and 
impressions of each bureau. A composite view of the 58 bureaus 
visited by the consultants follows: 

Physical Setting 

Overall, the physical facilities of Youth Service Bureaus 
tend to be in reasonable and useable condition. On a scale from 
one to five, on-site consultants rated physical facilities as shown 
in table 1 . 
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Table 1 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES - ON-SITE PROGRAMS 

Building Furniture Offices Equpment 

No. -Percent No. -Percent No. -Percent No. -Percent 



Excellent 


12 


20 


.7% 


9 


15 


.5% 


8 


13 


.8% 


9 


13 


.5% 


Good 


17 


29 


.3 


13 


22, 


.4 


19 


32 


.9 


13 


22, 


.4 


Average 


17 


29. 


.3 


22 


37, 


.9 


17 


29 


.3 


23 


39 


i 


Poor 


10 


17, 


.2 


11 


19. 


,0 


11 


19. 


.0 


10 


17. 


,2 


Dilapidated 


2 


3. 


.5 


2 


3. 


,5 


2 


3, 


.5 


1 


1 . 


,7 


No Answer 








J_ 


1 . 


,7 


J_ 


1 . 


,7 


_2 


3. 


,5 


TOTALS 


58 


100. 


.0% 


58 


100. 


.0% 


58 


100 


.]% 


58 


100, 


.1% 



The square footage of facilities tended to be between 500 and 2,000 
square feet for 41% of the programs. There were 21% of the programs 
with less than 500 square feet, 15% of the Programs with 2,000 to 3,500 
square feet, 7% of the programs with 3,500 to 7,500 square feet, 
3% of the programs with over 7,000 square feet, 2% of the programs 
with over 20,000 square feet and 10% of the programs where it was 
not possible to give an estimate. 

At least three quarters of the 58 programs visited had space 
available to' provide privacy for interviews and about half of the 
programs had space for recreational, cultural enrichment, and educational 
activities. 
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Social Setting 

The programs visited were located in a cross section of communities: 
31% Urban areas; 28% Suburban areas; 25% Core city; and 15% Rural areas. 

The physical conditions of the immediate neighborhood tended 
to be poor: 9% were Excellent; 16% were Good; 31% were average; 
31% were Poor; and 14% were Dilapidated. 

The socio-economic status of the residents was ovton mixed but 
tended to be low income: 5% Upper; 9% Upper-noddle class; 24% Middle; 
29% Lower-Middle; 33% Lower; and 3% no estimate. 

The estimates regarding ethnicity are on the basis of consultants 1 
observations, written material and verbal information. The location 
of the project office did not always reflect the target area ethnicity 
as the offices were often located in coimiercial districts or downtown 
areas. The approximate ethnicity of the program neighborhoods visited 
are shown in Table 2. . 

Over bO'/o of the programs observed serve neighborhoods of one predominant 
ethnic - ' ty while slightly less than 50% serve neighborhoods of mixed 
ethnicity. 



4 
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Table 2 



PREDOMINANT ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF TARGET AREAS 
OR NEIGHBORHOODS for 58 ON-SITE PROGRAMS 



Ethnicity Programs 

No. -Percent 

Predominantly White * 22 37.9% 

Predominantly Black * 7 13,8 

Predominantly Latin (Mexican-American 

or Puerto Rican) * 3 5.2 

Predominantly other (Hawaiian, Filipino, 

Samoan) * 1 1.7 

Black and White combined ** 7 12.1 

Latin with White 2 3.5 

Latin with Black 2 3.5 . 

White with mixture 8 13.8 

Latin with mixture 3 5.2 

Black with mixture _3 5.2 

TOTAL 58 100.2% 



* An area is considered predominant if over 90% is of one ethnicity. 
** A combination is at least 20% of each ethnic group. 
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Character of Program 

Consultants considered the physical setting and program content as it 
applied to the stated target group. Emphasis was on the accessibility 
and appeal of the program to the stated target group. 

Physical accessibility r f the program: A c;ood portion of the 
programs, 43%, were within walking distance of the target group; 
21% of the programs were within walking distance for a part of the 
target group. At least 33% of the programs could not be reached 
easily by public transportation. Some of the target areas had very 
little in the way of public transportation. 

Working Hours 

Over two thirds of the programs provided service over a 40 hour 
week: 

15% were open 24 hours, 7 days a week. 
21% were open days, evenings, and weekends. 
28% were open regular weekdays and evenings. 
12% were open 8 to 5 weekdays, 

24% had weekday office hours (8 hours) and 7-days a week, 24 hour 
telephone service. 
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Paperwork 

Paperwork at the time of intake is held to a minimum. For 19% of 

the programs there was none;, for 46% little; for 10% a moderate amount; 

for 2% a great deal; and for the remaining 23% a variation of this, 

. First Impressions 

In order to gain an understanding of how Youth Service Bureaus 
operated, consultants were asked to describe in their own words the 
typical reception of each program. 

The initial impression made by staff on a stranger or "on a client 
was generally accepting and open in 66% of the programs; -in- some 
instances, friendly and eager to serve, 16% of. the programs ; casual 5 
not necessarily friendly, 5%; and efficient, cool and businesslike, 
14% of the programs. / , 

Availability of Director 

It -was considered that the Director was available in crisis 
situations by phone and/or in person i- at. least 83% of the programs. 
It was felt that he -was sometimes available by phone and in person 
in 14% of the programs; in 2% he was rarely available and in another 
2% the question was not appropriate. 
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Relationships and Program Reput ation 

An assessment was made in regard to the program relationships 
wi-th various elements of the community. The program reputation, 
with official agencies as compared with reputations with youth was ~ 
especially noted. The overall impression is that Youth Service 
Bureau programs are more popular*with youth and clientele than they 
are with official agencies.. With the exception of one or two programs, 
projects had favorable acceptance from courts. ' 

table 3 is a summary of program staff .relationshi ps with various 
types of agencies. ^ 

Characteristics and Appearance of YSB Staff 

The age, sex, ethnicity and appearance of staff actually observed 
in ,the program' was noted. Usually four or five staff were seen 
in each program. .. .. 

For the most part staff observed were in their 20's and 30's; 

the sex and ethnic characteristics of staff were usually very mixed 

and reflective of the target area and clientele served. There were 

"many variations of dress; however, general appearance was casual 

. but neat attire. 
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Characteristics and Appearance of YSB Clientele 
The clientele was also observed and it was noted that the 
participants were in their teens; the number of boys and girls was 
about even; the ethnic characteristics were reflective of the target 
area. The dress was characteristic of styles today, including long 
hair, afros, and bell bottom trousers. 

Services 

Over 85% of the programs offered some form of counseling, individual, 
family, or group. Very often this seemed to lead to other kinds of 
assistance such as tutoring, 38% of the programs; employment placement, 
17% of the programs; housing, 12% of the programs. 

Other forms of service included recreation components in 33% of the. 
programs and cultural enrichment activities in 9% of the programs. 

Indirect services such as coordination, research, systems modification 
and community organization were evident in approximately 80% of the 
programs visited and in approximately 10% of these programs it was the 

r 

principle if not the exclusive strategy. 
Uniqueness 

Unique program features tended to be individualistic; however, the 
program features most frequently mentioned had to do with the motivation, 
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enthusiasm and imput of staff, 14% of the programs; extensive and special 
use of volunteers, 17% of the programs; the flexibility and non-traditional 
nature of program. 9% of the programs; and cooperation among agencies, 5% 
of the programs . 

Problem A rc-as 

Of the 58 programs visited (and we have reason to believe other programs 
also), funding was by far the most frequently mentioned problem. 
Approximately one third of the programs considered this the most, 
difficult problem. 

Approximately 10% of the prograns considered relationships with the 
police as a difficult problem. Other problem areas mentioned were 
quite individualistic, such as public transportation, emergency shelter, 
legal identity, and getting jobs for youth. 

Eval uation 

The typical program submits periodic reports to its funding source and 
is monitored by their representative. Less than 30% of the programs 
visited had a significant, complete, agency funded evaluation component; 
30% had no evluation component at all; and the remining 40% had potential, 
but were not developed. In essence, evaluation plans varied a great 
deal from state to state and from program to program. 
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Chapter V 
ESTABLISHMENT 

> 

Relationship with the "power structure" or "establishment" has a 
significant influence as to the nature and comprehensiveness of a 
program. There are two major factors in this regard: 1) the 
organization's relationship and access to power, whether this is 
through government, big business, the church, or other major social 
institution; and 2) the adequacy of funding. 

PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 

The Organization of Youth Service Bureaus ranged from a one man 
or one woman enterprise and a few volunteers to being a sizeable . 
unit of government. Undoubtedly, a part of the reason for this 
range of organizational pattern is due to the various interpretations 
given to the President's Crime Comnission Report about what constitutes 
a Youth Service Bureau. However, it also reflects the needs, resources 
attitudes, and priorities of the community and different levels of 
government and funding sources. 

Auspices 

The matter of auspices has been a point of considerable discussion 
regarding Youth Service Bureaus. There are those who argue that 
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it should be a public aqency, closely identified with government; 
there are those who argue for a private agency, independent of 
government; and there are those who seem to prefer some compromise 
between the two absolute extremes. The commonly accepted definition 
of auspices is, "favoring influence or patronage, i.e.. under the 
auspices of State Department of." In examining the mail-out questionnaires 
and relating to answers of programs visited, it was found that 24% 
named the funding source as the auspices, 28% named some jurisdiction 
of local government, 6% cited state government, 6% indicated a private 
entity, 8% named a multiple source such as the funding source and 
the court, 4% named the managing board, 12% named some other source 
such a community group, and 12% gave no answer. 

During field interviews, other questions regarding agency/organization 
tended to provide a clearer picture of the institutions and individuals 
that influenced the operation of the programs. In regard to auspices, 
most often the funding source is named along with the hierarchy of 
government, private organizations, and managing boards. 

An examination of proposals for grants revealed many confcinations 
of official auspices . In addition to the funding source, it is 
possible to have an applicant agency, a delegate agency, an implementing 
agency, and a financial agency, all different or in various combinations. 
The reason for these different combinations appears to relate to type of 
implementing agency . The title and the written information about 
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programs does not always reveal whether the implementing agency was 
private or a part of government. Therefore, an analysis of the sample 
programs was made and is reported in Table 4. 



Table 4 

ON-SITE, 
IMPLEMENTING AGENCIES 



Type of Agency Numbers Percentage 

Private 26 44.8% 

City 16 27.6 

County 9 15.5 

School District 2 3.5 

Regional Government 2 3.5 

State Government 3 5.2 



Total 58 100.0% 



Implementation by a private agency seems to require the greatest 
variety for funding. In some instances, the funding goes to the 
private agencies directly. In half of the cases, some unit of local 
government was involved (usually by having a private agency contract 
to provide the service). 

Management and Citizen Participation 

Regardless of the type of implementing agency, most of the Bureaus 
visited had some form of citizen participation, either as a managing 
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board or as an advisory board. Some of the programs implemented 
by local units of .government set policy and functioned in much the 
same manner as programs operating under an incorporated group. 

Table 5 Examines the status and kinds of groups in connection with 
citizen participation. Citizen boards took two forms. One was 
a regulatory and policy-making board (managing board) and the 
other was an advisory board. In over 50% of the programs, the 
managing board was directly a part of the Youth Service Bureau 
organization. 

Just under half the time, the governing body was a level or two 
removed from the program and is indicated on Table 5 as extended 
management, i.e., within the framework of a larger governmental or 
private organization. 

Most boards (84.5%) had some citizen participation among managing 
or advisory boards. This general citizen participation is equally 
divided between managing and advisory functions. 

Youth Participation 

Table 5 shows that close to 60% of the programs had boards with youth 
part cipation; however, it is noted that youth participation leans 
toward an advisory capacity. There were two programs (Relate, Wayzata, 
Minnesota; and Youth Advocacy, South Bend, Indiana) which had youth 
as a majority on the managing, board. 

ERLC 



Table 5 
YOUTH SERVICE BUREAU BOARDS 



STATUS OF GOVERNING BODY 


Numbt r 


Percent 


Managing board 


18 


31 


.0% 


Managing and advisory board 


13 


22 


.4 


Extended management 


7 


12 


.i 


"Extended management and advisory board 


20 


34 


:5 


TOTAL 


58 


100 


.0% 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ON BOARD 


Number 


Percent 


Managing board only 


23 


39 


.1% 


Advisory board only 


23 


39 


J 


Managing and advisory board 


3 


5 


.2 


None 


9 


15 


.5 


TOTAL 


■ 58 


100 


.1% 


YOUTH PARTICIPATION ON BOARD 


Number 


Percent 


Managing board only 


12 


20 


.7% 


Advisory board only 


17 


29 


.3 


Managing" and advisory board 


5 


8 


.7 


None 


24 


41 


.4 


TOTAL 


58 


100 


.IX. 


COMPOSITION OF BOARD 


Number 


Percent 



Agencies, citizens and youth 


23 


39.7% 


Agencies and citizens 


9 


15.5 


Citizens and youth 


7 


12.1 


Citizens only 


7 


12.1 


Agencies only 


4 


6.9 


Agencies and youth 


1 


1.7 


Agencies, influencial citizens and 






youth advisory 


3 


5.2 


Extended management only 


_4 


6.9 


TOTAL 


58 


100.1% 
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The most frequent type of managing or advisory board composition 
consisted of a mixture of agencies, citizens and youth (Table 5). 

Although community participation on boards is extensive, and frequently 
decisions are made by majority vote, about half of the boards are 
controlled by some member or members. In several cases, these control 
forces were outside the board. Often, the controlling member is an 
officer of the tt.rd, but it could also be an individual or individuals 
influential in appointing the board or the Youth Service Bureau itself. 

Power Base : 

A critical examination of auspices, organizational structure and whether 
or not the program has a Managing Board indicates that whatever it 
is called, there is a base of power which has significant influence 
on the goals, direction and functions of each Bureau as well as 
whether or not it is funded. For example, if a program is within 
the hierarchy of a private organization, such as the Boys Club or 
YMCA, it is likely that such programs would have a recreational, 
component, group activities; short-term living arrangements. In 
programs with a court or, more specifically, a judge sponsoring 
the program, it would not be unusual that it offer alternatives to 
the court both before and after-adjudication on any matter. It" 
would not be unlikely that such a program would develop in accordance 
with some favorite program approach such as placement, summer camp; 
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surveillance. If a program is sponsored by a school district, it 
would not be unusual that the program emphasize tutoring with a goal 
to reducing dropouts. 

Complexity of Program Administration 

iiiether the implementing agency is public or private, it is impossible 
not to be impressed at the number of layers of government organizations 
and individuals between those receiving the service and the .funding 
source!, For example, it is possible for a single program to be 
receiving funds from four federal sources (L.E.A.A., H.E.W., Model 
Cities, and the Labor Department) - all with different funding dates. 
This program may also have several political entities at the local 
level as well as the state level for approval of cash and "in kind" 
match in order to obtain the federal funds. This is in addition to 
advisory groups, organizations, managing boards, and in Tergal 
influences of groups and of powerful individuals. These various 
individuals and groups may not have the same objectives as the funding 
source, let alone have the same objectives as the layers of government 
between them; and, last but not least, they may not have the same idea 
of service needs as the people who are the "target population. " It 
becomes clear that the program directors are serving many masters. 

In order .for the program to exist, it must meet the criteria set 
down by the funding source. In order for the project director to 
survive, he often must satisfy the managing board. The theoretical 
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reason for having a managing board is to assure local participation 

and a responsive program; however, the practical reason is that' it 

is generally a requirement of the funding source. A grass roots 

board may indeed have program ideas; however, it has little clout 

with funding sources to obtain sustaining income. On the other hand, 

blue ribbon boards may know little about programs, but they may have 

considerable influence in obtaining funding. Probably the best example 

of having both is the program in Playa Ponce Puerto Rico. This project 

has a private corporation as a managing board to guarantee that funds 

are received legally and that the boo!;, are audited. They might 

meet once or twice a year for this purpose. The action group is actually 

an advisory board which is concerned with program activities aid 

methods of implementation. This bqard has no formal power but considerable 

influence. It is composed not only of agency representatives and 

influential people, but of a cross-section of people in the community 

including youth and staff who live in the target area. 

Another different but effective management approach is that found 
in the City of San Antonio, where the Youth Services Project is within 
regular city channels responsible to the city council. V\e project 
relates to several advisory groups including the Youth Services Board 
of the City's Youth Services Division. The input is from existing 
citizen groups rather than a group specifically designated for the 
Youth Services Project. In this instance, ^e line of authority is 
clear and the advisory capacity of the citizen groups is clear. 
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FUND INK 

A discussion of Youth Servi ce Bureaus is hardly possible without 
examination of funding* It is an understatement to comment that 
funding fluctuates and is uncertain. For the most part programs 
are dependent on Federal funds for primary support and local resources 
for "In kind" services. Programs are often beholden for funds from 
sources where the representatives are their severest critics and 
competitors for the available money. 

Although there was no official "time study," it is apparent that staff 
spend considerable time in matters relating to funding. While in 
other agencies the question is a matter of how much money, for Youth 
Service Bureaus it is a matter as to whether there will be a program 
or not. Funding seems to have become increasingly difficult for 
Youth Service Bureau programs as the funding sources become more 
institutionalized. When the Omnibus Crime bill and Juvenile Delinquency 
bill money* first became available there was a seerch for new and 
innovative programs. The Youth Service Bureau idea captured the 
imagination and since it could be set up in a short period of time, 
provided visibility of action. It also became -one route to obtain 
funding. Although riore Omnibus Crime bill money has become available, 
state criminal justice planning agencies now tend to give more priority 
to adjudicated cases of delinquency and programs of rehabilitation 



which diminishes the resources available for prevention, ' In addition, 
the mo rfe traditional police, judicial and correctional programs have 
become acquainted with the procedures for submitting, funding requests. 
These procedures have also become more sophisticated and it becomes • , 
increasingly difficult to obtain funds for programs which, however 
subtly, challenge the established governmental agencies. 

Sources 

Tables 6 and 7^ shew programs by the amount of money ...each funding ' 
source contributed. 

Table 6 shows that of 188 programs, responding to the question regarding 
funding,; 155 had some Federal funding. The- most significant source 
of funding was from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
which invested in 135 of the 155 programs . The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare contributed funds to 27 programs; Model Cities 
gave funds to 24 programs; and the Office of Economic Opportunity had 
funds in 3 programs and the Department of Labor had funds in 1 program. 
In four instances progrartis had funding from three separatt Federal 
agencies, i.e. L.E.A.A., H.E.W., and Model . Cities . In three instances 
H.E.W. and L.E.A.A. combined funds; in three instances H.E.W. and 
Model Cities conbined funds; in two cases L.E.A.A. and the O.E.O. 
combined funds; and in one -case" O.E.O. and the Department of Labor 
combined funds . In 13 iristances programs were funded by both L.E.A.A. 
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and Model Cities, t t usually with Model Cities being used as natch 
to obtain L.E.A.A. funds. In 101 cases L.E.A.A was the single source 
of Federal funding. State funding was reported in 43 different programs. 
In 28 of these programs, the State funding was the primary source 
and was in the form of a cash grant. This picture of State supported 
programs is skewed in that New York accounts for 24 such programs. 
Of the 188 programs responding, 165 have some form of local support 
(County, City, other local governmental support and private sources). 
In )3 instances this was in the form of in-kind support, 51 instances 
in matching cash, and the remaining 41 either unspecified or a combination 
of in-kind and cash . 

Table 7 is similar to Table 6. It shows the number and percentage 
of programs and amount of money from each funding source of programs 
visited. It is possibly more representative as a cross section 
of the funding picture throughout the United States. Approximately 
95% of the programs reviewed had some form of Federal funding, with 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration contributing to the 
greatest number of programs. 

/Vnount 

Table 8 provides information as to the amc.*nt and source of money 
for 188 programs reporting. It shows the participation of Ft^eral 
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sources as well as state and local sources as they appeared during 
the Spring of 1972. If anything, the figures are an over-estimation 
because they take into account many different types of programs. 

The significant fact is that there is less than fifteen mi 1 1 i on 
dollars (actual numbers, $13,517,592) from all Federal sources 
to implement whau was considered to be one of the more innovative 
recommendations of the President's Crime Commission Report. 

Table 9 deals with on-site visits and is more representative in. 
terms of porportions of money and programs from both Federal, State 
and local sources. 

Table 10 provides information as to the amount of money expended 
by the respective funding sources per program. It is notable that 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration supports programs 
at a rate of less than $50,000 per year more than 50% of the time 
(23.7% of the time under $25,000). The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare supported programs 75% of the time at a rate 
of over $50,000. Model Cities has a pattern similar to the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity and. the Department of Labor involvement is reported in 
only a few programs . 
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Table 11 deals with Federal funoing of on-site programs. It is 
significant in that it was representative of the funding situation 
for programs throughout the United States during the Spring of 1972. 
The rate of funding per program is re-emphasized. The Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration supports programs at a race, of less than 
$50,000 per year - 59.1% (25% under $25,000 and nearly 85% of the 
time under $100,000). In this limited sample the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare supported programs 68% of the time 
at a rate of over $50,000. Again, the Model Cities pattern was similar 
to Law Enforcement Assistance Administration and the Department of 
Labor had money in only one program. 

Table 12 shows the total budget funding in categories. It seems 
significant that 29.8% of the programs have a total annual budget 
of less than $50,000 and that over 60% of the programs have an annual 
budget under $100,000. There is some skewing as four of the programs 
with funding over $350,000 are New York Youth Boards. 

Table 13 is similar to Table 12 but shows the total budget funding 
in categories for on-site programs. The distribution is probably 
more representative than in Table 12. It still shows, however, 
that 29.3% of the programs have funding under $50,000 and 61.7% 
have funding under $100,000. 
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Suggestions for Improvement and Comments Regarding Funding 

If Youth Service Bureaus are to be seriously considered as either 
an alternative or substitute for processing in the Juvenile Justice 
•System, they will need a more permanent imd stable source of funding 
on a multiple year basis. Federal funding whether by revenue sharing, 
revenue source shading or some other unnamed method needs to be 
seriously considered. 

The argument used by Federal funding sources to date in regard to 
year-to-year financing has to do with providing "seed money. " 
The claim ij that local communities know that the money is given 
conditionally on the basis that financing will be assumed by local 
government. It is implied that any intent to do otherwise is not 
quite honest on the part of the local community. This amounts to 
year-to-year funding which has proved not only unrealistic but sometimes 
extremely destructive. Using the "seed" theory, consider giving 
"seed" to a person who lives on arid land. He needs more than seed. 
In fact he would be foolish to put seed into the soil without assurance 
of water and soil nutrients. It m\\es better sense to eat the seed 
and live a while longer; and yet on the next offer of seed this 
person would be foolish not to accept. 



Chapter VI 
YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS IN ACTION 

Frequently we hear or read the words of authorities as to what a 
program should be. This information may or may not bear a resemblance 
as to what programs are or what the people involved want them to be, 

PROFILES OF INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED IN PROGRAMS 
The staff of the youth service bureaus are to a great extent the 
programs of the youth service bureaus. Yet, staff are only a part - 
Volunteers, the client, related agencies, public officials, etc. 
contribute still another factor in the human equation that in sum 
makes up * >outh service bureau. The following material gives some 
clues as to the human factors that contribute so much to programs. 

You th Service Bureau Director s 

The wages are low and the work is hard. The very nature of the 
job requires an individual who is talented in many areas. The most 
successful programs have directors who are involved in many facets 
.of activity.. The "total Administrator, 11 "total public relations 
person," or "total case worker" tend to have problems - even be'yona 
obtaining funding. In a few instances there was evidence of a team 
effort, where one person, keeping a low profile, attended to matters 
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of a political nature (power. base of community, funding maneuvering, 
administrative hierarchy problems) and another person attended to 
implementation of program. This was the exception, however. 

Perhaps no group brings more energy, training, character and 
experience to the fledgling YSB programs than the project directors. 
They are key people and their talents are needed; yet, the majority 
of programs are not only in danger of going out of business but also 
of losing leadership due to the uncertain funding future. 

The active program leaders were interviewed at each of the 58 programs 

reviewed. For the most part their working title was Project Director 

but a few were known as Administrators, Assistant Directors or Coordinators. 

Personal characteristics . Table 14 shows the age, sex and ethnicity 
of directors who were interviewed. 

The age range was between 24 and 65, with the emphasis on youth. 
The median age was 33 years. Women, men and all ethnicities were 
in this key position. 

Education . Education ranged from the 11th grade in high school to advanced 
training at the college level. More than ?M nf the program leaders 
had an AB degree or better, including 19 viith Masters Degrees and 
3 with Ph.D's (see Table 15). 



Table 14 
DIRECTORS' CHARACTERISTICS 
Age - Sex - Ethnici ty 

AGE_ Number Percent 

20-24 1 -i n 

25-29 15 25:9° 

30-34 16 27.6 

35-39 11 19>0 

40-44 , 6 .. 10.3 

45-49 3 5>2 

50-54 . 3 -'-52 

55-59- 2 - 3*5 

60-64 - - _ 

65 " -1 —LI 

58 100.1% 

SEX Number Percent 

Male 48 32.8% 

Female ]o_ 17,2 

58 100.0', 



ETHNICITY Number Percent 

Caucasian 41 70.7% 

Black 8 13.8 

Mexica.n American 5 8.7 

Puerto Rican 1 1 [7 

West Indian 1 1 [ 7 

Oriental 2 3*5 
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100.1% 



Tab^a 15 
DIRECTORS' CHARACTERISTICS 
Salary - Education 

SALARY Number Percent 

$23,0 00 - 24,999 1 1.7% 

21,000 - 22,999 1 1.7 

19,000 - 20,999 1 1.7 

17,000 - 18,999 2 3.5 

15,000 - 16,999 7 12.1 

13,000 - 14,999 4 7.0 

11,00 0 - 12,999 22 38.0 

9,000 - 10,999 13 22.4 

7,000 - 8,999 4 7.0 

5,000 - 6,999 J. 5.2 

58 100.3 



EDUCATION Number Percent 

11th grade 1 1.7% 

High school graduate 1 1.7 

1 year coll ege 1 1.7 

2 years college, (A. A. degree) 4 ■ 7.0 

3 yea rs col 1 ege 1 1.7 

4 yr. college (B. A. /B.S. degree) 22 37.9 
Bachelors* yr./rore grad.work 2 3.5 
Masters degree 19 32.9 
Masters + yr /more grad.stuoy 2 3.5 
Ph.D. degree 3 5.2 
No answer 2 3.5 
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100.3% 
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Previous occupation . The previous occupations of Directors covered 
a wide range, from career Administrator to student. For the most 
part previous occupation was related to some type of social service. 
The most frequently mentioned previous occupations were Probation 
Officer, 10; and Clergy, 6. 

Salary . Salaries ranged from under $6,000 per year to $24,000 

per year, with the median salary approximately $12,000 (see Table 15). 

Working hou rs. More than 80% of the Directors worked in excess 
of a 40 hour week on a regular basis and in addition were on call 
for emergencies . 

Type of work . The main work of Directors consisted of administration, 
but also included staff supervision, inter-agency liaison and coordination, 
public relations, and casework with clients. In addition, many spent a 
considerable amount of time in grant writing and other work relating 
to the financing of the project. 

I nitial "'nvolvement . Of the directors* 25% became involved in the 
bureau as a result of other activities such as their jobs or outside 
interests and 25% either wrote or helped to write the proposal for 
funding the project. The creation of a job opening by the project's 
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intitation led to the involvement of 40% of the directors- in youth 
service bureaus. 

Youth Service Bureau Staff 

The staff of Youth Service Bureaus are unusual. Whether they be 
young or old, academically or street "educated, male or female, 
black, white, browr; or yellow, it is an understatement to describe 
them as not being representative of traditional social agency staff. 
They are people of contrast "learning from one another; the school 
educated and street educated learn from each other; the young and 
old learn from each other. 

The^typ/ical manner of dress is neat and casual but with a ring of 
yoi'th and the times- The style of talking with people is straight- 
forward and without the nonsense language of bureaucracy . These 
people maintain the principle contact with clientele. They "meet the 
client where he is;" they do it as it has never been done before. Most 
of the time this is effective in working with clientele; however, 
on occassion, it lea'ds tc misunderstanding and misinterpretation 
by some public officials and more traditional and established public 
agencies. The program strength is also a program problem. 

f hc j8 programs visited had over 400 staff in addition ho the directors. 
Consultants recorded interviews with a total of 130 staff from 42 
programs. The job titles of staff varied widely but at least 30^ 
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were counselors or case-workers; 13% were youth workers; 13% were 
coordinators with the remainder having a variety of jobs and titles. 

Personal characteristics . Table 16 shows the age, sex and ethnicity 
of staff. The'age range was from 15 years to over 60, with the median 
age at 27 years. The group interviewed was most heterogenous as to 
sex and ethnic background. 

Education . Education ranged from the 9th grade in high school to 
advanced college training* More than 65% had an AB degree or better, 
including 26 individuals with Masters Degrees and 5 with Ph.D's 
(Table 17). 

Previous occupation . The previous occupations of staff covered 

a wide range. The most frequently mentioned occupations were welfare 

workers; probation officers; teachers; retail sales; and unemployed. 

i 

Salary . Salary ranged from under $3,000 per year to over $19,000 
per year. The median salary was between $7,000 arid $9,000 per year 
(Table 17). 

Working hours . More than 50% of the staff worked in excess of a 
40 hour week on a regular basis. 
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AGE 

I 

15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65+ 

Totals 



Table 16 
STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 
Age - Sex - Education 
Number 
1 

43 
39 
23 
11 

5 

5 

2 

1 

130 



Percent 

.8 
33.1 
30.0 
17.7 

8.5 

3.8 

3.8 

1.5 

.8 



100.1% 



SEX 

Male 
Femal e 

Totals 



Number 

86 
44 

130 



Percent 

66. 1% 
33/8 

99.9% 



ETHNICITY 

Caucasian 
Black 

Mexican -American 
Puerto Rican 
East Indian 
American Indian 
Fi 1 i pi no 
Oriental 
No Answer 



Number 

73 
34 
10 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 



Percent 

53.8% 
26.1 
7.7 
5.4 
.8 
.8 
.8 
1.5 
.8 



Totals 



130 



100.1% 
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Table 17 



STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 
Salary - Education 



SALARY Number Percent 

$17,000 - 18,999 ... 4 3.1% 

15,000 - 16,999 . . 6 4.6 

13,000 - 14,999 7 5.4 

11,000 - 12,999 18 13.8 

9,000 - 10,999 18 13.8 

7,000 - 8,999 36 27.7 

5,000 - 6,999 20 15.4 

3,000 4,999 10 7.7 

To $3,000 5 3.8 

No Answer 6 4.6 



Totals 130 99.9% 



EDUCATION Number Percent 

9th grade 1 .8 

High school graduate 13 10.0 

1 year college 4 3.1 

2 years college, (A. A. degree) 11 8.5 

3 years college 12 9.2 

4 yr. col lege (B. A. /B.S. degree) 49 37.7 
Bachelors + yr./more grad.work 3 2.3 
Masters degree 29 22.3 
Masters + yr./more grad. study 1 .8 
Ph.D. degree 6 4.6 
No Answer 1 .8 



Totals 130 1 00.1% 
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Type of work . The primary work of staff interviewed -involved counseling 
casework and intake (40% of the time); supervisory duties (20% of 1 
the time); program advocacy and development (6% of the time); and 
research (5% of the. time). 

Initial involvement . Most of the staff interviewed were either 
hired by the Director or parent agency with a few starting as volunteers 
The main reasons they got started in the program usually had to do with 
an interest in the general field and the community based nature of the 
youth service bureau program. 

Comnunity Resources 

Community resource persons were those individuals in the conmunity 
who had reason to come in contact with the work of the program in 
a variety of ways. A total of 113 recorded interviews were conducted 
with regard to 36 programs in 28 states. The intention was to 
have a cross section of viewpoints from people who have knowledge 
of the program but are away from the center of activity, as would 
be the case with staff or program participants. As might bee<pected 
there were some differences in perception. 

Characteristics of community resource interviewees . There were 85 
males and 27 females interviewed. Table 18 shows the occupation of 
interviewees. There is a rather representative distribution of 
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Table 18 

COMMUNITY RESOURCE CHARACTERISTICS 
Occupations of Interviewees 



Total 


No. 


-Percent 


Males 


Females 


Judge 


8 


7.1% 


7 


1 


Judicial related, Probation 


28 


24.8 


,20 ■ 


8 


Police ana Sheriff Departments 


21 


18.6 


17 


4 


School related interviewees 


20 


17.7 


16 


4 


Social service agency, local, state 
federal 


25 


22.1 


18 


7 


Other: Church, M.D., Attny, Homernaker 
Small businessman 


9 


9.7 


_6 


_5 


Totals 


113 


100.0% 


84 


29 


Interviewees Relationship with the Program 




How Related Total 


No. 


-Percent 


Males 


Females 


CITIZEN of community, knows of prog, 
on Board, help on proposal, 
volunteer, consultant 


23 


20 A% 


14 


9 


ADMINISTRATOR of agency which 
encompasses the YSB 


6 


5.3 


6 




YOUTH SERVING AGENCY referring to 
and receiving referrals from YSB 


21 


18.6 ' 


14 


7 


SCHOOL officials, referral source 


17 

i i 


15.0 


13 


4 


POLICE officials, referral source 


18 


15.9 


15 


3 


PROBATION officials, referral source 


16 


14.2 


11 


5 


JUDGE with Court contact of juvenile 


5 


4.4 


4 


1 


JOB DUTY, as in-kind or match 


_Z 


6.2 


J_ 




Totals 


113 


100.0% 


84 


29 
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officials from the court, law enforcement, probation, schools, .social 
service agencie.s and a variety of citizens at large who had a connection 
with the progrckm; including physicians, lawyers, businessmen, and 
homemakers. 

I nvolvement in program . Table 18 shows hew interviewees were related 
to program. Approximately 70% of the interviewees were with organizations 
that made re;ferrals to the program; approximately 10% considered 
involvement with the program as a part of their job; 20% had a connection 
as citizens who helped initiate the program, were members of the 
manaiging board, an advisory committee* or became involved as a result 
of seeking information about alternatives to the juvenile justice 
system. 

Volunteer Participation 

Volunteers were not interviewed as a group; however, several of the 

Community Resource interviewees turned out to be volunteers and the 

impact of this group was indicated througnout the study. Volunteers 

are an integral part of the youth service bureau movement. In several 

programs they provided the majority of services. For example, Youth 

Services of Tulsa, Inc., in Tulsa, Oklahoma, volunteers formed the 

main service component; and staff members functioned to coordinate and 

aid them. Other bureaus in which volunteers provided the majority or 

a significant portion of services include: Scottsdale, Arizona; Palatine, 

■ ■ ■ ... 1 

Illinois; Columbus, Ohio; El Paso, Texas; Manteca, California. 
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Number of volunteers . Of the 58 bureaus studied, 51 or 87.9$ had 
some form of volunteer participation. Where volunteers could be 
numerically determined (40 bureaus), some 1,683 were active at the 
time of on-site visits. The number of volunteers ranged from one 
to 130 per bureau, with an average of 33 among bureaus utilizing 
volunteers. 

Source . College students were probably the most significant source 
of volunteers, followed by professionals. A significant number 
of high school students were also used as volunteers. Beyond that 
were parents, neighbors, homemakers,< former clients and other interested 
parties. 

Expertise and training . Expertise or training was also a significant 
factor regarding the use of volunteers. Nine bureaus provided some 
form of intensive training program. Five used volunteers who were 
in the social service field. Six bureaus used professionals (doctors, 
lawyers). Five bureaus used college students in conjunction with a 
college course. Overall, volunteers had special training or expertise 
in at least 25 bureaus, or 43.1% of the total visited. 

Services provided by volunteers . Table 19 shows that volunteers 
were active in every phase from planning to implementation. 
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Table 19 

TYPES OF SERVICES PROVIDED BY VOLUNTEERS 

Illustrates how many bureaus utilized volunteers in offering 
a particular service 



Service 



Bureaus with 
Vol unteers 
Offering Service 



COUNSELING, individual and group, group workers, 
1:1 relationships, big brother, big sister 

PUBLICITY, newspapers, poster, flyer distribution, 
task force group efforts, fund-raising 

RECREATION, sports, coaching, chaperoning 

TUTORING 

OPERATIONS, screening applicants and clients, 
operating group homes, drop-in centers, 
general supervision, managing volunteers 
and assisting coordinators 

TELEPHONE, general, switchboard and hot-line 

CLERICAL, filing, typing, general office, records 

RESEARCH 

PLANNING, including writing proposals 

MEDICAL/LEGAL services 

PROBATION SUPERVISION 

MAINTENANCE 

FORUM "judges" 

EMPLOYMENT, for clients 

SERVICES unclear 



No. 



25 

16 
15 
13 



12 

8 
8 



Percent 



43.1% 

27.6 
25.9 
22.4 



20.7 
13.8 
13.8 
8.7 
6.9 
6.9 
3.5 
3.5 
1 7 
1.7 
3.5 



Note: Average was two services per bureau. 
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Program Participants 

Clientele, as described by the President's Crime Conmission Report, 
were "a group now handled, for uie most part, either inappropriately 
or not at all except in times of crisis." 16 Clients interviewed 
during the course of this study met the criteria and information 
from case records confirmed this impression. 

The characteristics noted also gave some indication of the kind of 
programs needed. For instance, girls represent an increasing proportion 
of clientele and this needs to be considered in program planning. 
The family situation, as indicated by living arrangements, relatively 
high mobility, education and employment of parents, provided substantial 
clues of the need for programs to improve the prospects of working out 
problems at home or arranging for alternatives in the community. The 
relatively limited career aspirations of clientele gives some indication 
of the need for emphasis on practical program components, i.e. academic 
and vocational assistance. The overall reasons for referral and sources 
of referral supported the contention that program participants were 
youth in jeopardy of the juvenile justice system and also gave indication 
of the need for advocacy and outreach casework. 



16 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. The President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, Washington D. C. 
1967. p 83 
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Another important characteristic of young people who come to youth 
service bureaus for any reason was their need and ability to take part 
in and contribute to the program. During the course of the study, it 
was found that the youth service bureau is a place where youth can serve 
as well as come to be served. They come to the bureau seeking service 
and become implementors of the program. 

Information regarding program participants is from: 1) interviews 
with 71 participants from 23 different states and 33 different programs; 
2) an examination of a sample of 776 case records from 48 programs in 
26 states. 

Personal characteristics . Table 20 shows the sex and ethnic character- 
istics of interviewees and is representative of the larger sample of 
cases from 776 records reviews (Table 21), The overall findings were 
reasonably consistent with other information. The median age was 15.5 
years and almost the same for males and females. Ethnic characteristics 
of clients were very mixed (approximately 60% White, 22% Black; 14% Latin; 
4% other or unknown and reflective of the many types of target areas 
visited and possibly representative of the nation as a whole. 

There seems to be a trend of a higher ratio of girls to boys than 
in the traditional juvenile justice and correctional setting (i.e. 
three or four female? to six males rather than one female to five or 
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six males). It was the estimate of study staff that with encouragemen 
the ratio could be closer to 50-50. This is not to suggest that 
girls did not have problems prior to the advent of youth service 
bureaus; only that the youth service bureau type program is more 
accessible and appropriate to the needs of this group. 

It is notable that white males represent about half of the male 
referrals while white females account for more than two-thirds of 
the female referrals. 

Family . Over one half of the participants interviewed came from 
families with four or more children. Less than 40% were living in 
an intact home situation, with the remaining 60% from broken homes 
or an incomplete family unit (Table 22). Less than 20% felt that 
their family did not get along well. More than .50% indicated that 
their family had moved three times or more in their life and' more 

than 25% indicated that their family had mqveH five times or more. 

i 

Education . Over 70% of the interviewees were attending school, 
with the remainder either not attending, suspended or being tutored. 
School grades were indicated to be fair by most participants. Insofar 
as school behavior the majority felt that they were doing average 
or better. Feelings about school were similar. Grade level ranged 
from the third grade to the twelfth grade and was generally in 
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Table 22 

PARTICIPANTS LIVING SITUATION 
Interviewees . 



Livins with 




Number 


Percent 


Mother-Father, family intact 


28 


38.4% 


Mother and siblings (no 


Father) 27 


38.0 


Father and siblings (no 


Mother) 


2 


2.8 


Rel ative 




2 


2.8 


Friend, legal guardian 




2 


2.8 ' 


Foster home, group home 




4 


5.6 


No Answer 




_6 


. 8.5 


Totals 




71 


99 .9% 



i 



accordance with age. Over 50% were at the 9tn grade level or above. 
In 57% of the cases the father's grade level was acknowledged to be 
below the 12th grade level. In 55% of the cases the mother's grade 
level was acknowledged to be below 12th grade level. 

Employment . The occupation of the fathers covered a wide array. 
The most frequent occupations listed were in regard to construction 
work (17%); factory (17%); and retired, unemployed, disabled, deceased 
or unknown (24%). Approximately 50% of the time the mother's occupation 
was listed as housewife with domestic work and general white collar 
work less than 10% each. 



80% of the interviewees recorded some type of work experience. This 
covered a wide array and for the most part was for non-skilled jobs. 
The overall aspi r ations of interviewees in -so-far as a career was 
somewhat revealing in thct less than 10% aspired to jobs that would 
require college training. The most frequent occupations listed were 
food service (10%); construction work (8%) . Less than 10% of the 
interviewees were able to state Uiat they had held a job for more 
than 6 months. The age at which interviewees held jobs was about 
15. When they did work, Their feelings about the job were usually 
positive. 

Reasons for referral . Table 23 correlates sex 3 age and ethnicity 
with primary reasons for referral and shows that more than half 
of all referrals "(50.9%) were for naughty behavior, i.e. youth in 
jeopardy of processing in the juvenile jsutice system but whose 
behavior would not have been illegal if engaged in by an adult. 
This type of behavior is known by different names throughout the 
country, e.g. unruly child, pre-delinquent, child in need of 
supervision (CHINS), etc. 

Table 24 shows the specific kinds of behavior accounted for in this 
category. The largest single group was runaway . (9 .9% of the total) 
with girls outnumbering boys three to two. 



9* 

Overall the reasons for referral had to do with personal "faniily 
problems and conflict with authority problems rather than criminal 
behavior. 

Sources of referral . Table 25 correlates sex, age and ethnicity 

with primary source of referral. Although law enforcement and schools 

were the most frequent sources, approximately 18% each, no single 

source was dominant. The number of referrals from unofficial 

sources was approximately 40% (i.e. parents, self, friends) and 

is notable; so is the fact that more than half the females were 

sel f- referral s • Self-referrals appear to be older in that the 

median age is 16.8 and frequently self-referrals are over 18. 

The overall pattern of referrals suggests that many of the participants 

and their families were waiting for youth service bureau programs ■ 

to develop. 
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A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 



It was si:c men if Indostan to learning much inclined* 

Who went to see the elephant (though all of them were blind)* 

That each by observation might satisfy his mind. 

The first approached the elephant* and* happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side* at once began to bcaol: 
"God bless me! but the elephant is very like a wall!" 

The second feeling of the tusk* cried "Ho! what have we here* 
So very round* and smooth* and sharp? Tc me f tis very clear* 
This wonder of an elephant is very like a spear!" 

The third approached the animal* and happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands* thus boldly up he spake: 

"I seej" quoth he* "the elephant is very like a snake!" 

The fourth reached out his eager handj and fell about tJie knee: 
:: tfhat most this wondrous beast is like* is very plain* " quoth he; 
" f Tis clear enough the elephant is very like a tree!" 

The fifth* who chanced to touch the ear* said; "E'en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most: deny the fact who can* 
This marvel of an elephant is very like a fan!" 

The sixth no sooner had begun about the beast to grope* 

Then* seizing on the swinging tail that fell within his scope* 

"I see*" quoth he* "the elephant is very like a rope!" 

And so these men of Indostan disputed loud and long 
Each in his own opinion exceeding stiff and strong* 
Though each was partly right* arid all were in the wrong." 

Key areas were discussed with interviewees during the process of the 
study. Table 26 through 40 compare the responses of directors, 
staff, community resource people, participants, records review and 
consultants . 



17 John Godfrey Saxe/The Blind Men and the Elephant" in Margery 
Gordon and Marie B. King, A Magic World* An Anthology of Poetry. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co, MCMXX (1930) pp 104-5. 
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Primary Objectives of Youth Service Bureaus 

Table 26 illustrates that although diversion from the juvenile justice 
system was seen as the primary objective by the majority of the 
Directors (63.8%), this emphasis diminished moving away from the 
central administrative activities of the bureaus. Although staff 
considered diversion from the juvenile justice system a primary 
objective, ihey tended to emphasize goals not quite so close to 
the court system, such as delinquency prevention and youth development. 
Community resource interviewee responses tended to fall into two 
categories: one had to do with diversion from .the juvenile justice 
system and the other had to do with general youth and community 
development. Program participants tended to answer in specific 
terms and most frequently considered the objective of the bureaus 
to be to help people with problems; help with family problems; individual 
help; help to keep out of trouble. Overall, participants seemed 
to view the programs as service agencies for people with special 
emphasis on helping young people. 

Target Group 

Program directors usually defined the primary target group in terms 
of a geographical area with emphasis on youth in general but often. 
(20% of the time) not specifying any age limit. Staff considered that 
their primary target group was youth in general with some emphasis on 
those from a certain geographical area. For the most part participants 
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indicated that anyone could participate but that there was some emphasis 
on youth and families who need help. 

Success 

Program directors, staff and community resource interviewees were 
asked, "What is success for clients?" (Table 27). This proved 
to be one of the more difficult and complicated questions of the study. 
There were numerous answers; howevar, community resource interviewees 
tended to place slightly more emphasis on external adjustment as 
a primary criteria for "success" (e.g., not returning to court, 
or law enforcement, making it outside of the juvenile justice system, 
no more law violations, not getting arrested) rather than an internal 
criteria (e.g., self-acceptance and conrcunity acceptance, more stable 
family) as indicated by directors and staff. In addition, staff 
and community resource interviewees frequently specified some 
individualized criteria, such as staying in school; finding a job; 
getting off drugs; finding a home; etc. 

Primary Service of Youth Service Bureaus 

Table 28 shows what interviewees consider the primary service of 
youth service bureaus. Program directors, staff, community resource 
interviewees and case records rate counseling most frequently as 
the primary service. Coordination of services (which is also 
.referred to as an objective and a unique program aspect) is mentioned 
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with some degree of frequency by staff and community resource 
interviewees. Information and referral are considered primary 
services most frequently by directors and the case records. Participant 
interviewees also rate counseling high; however, cultural enrichment 
and recreation activities, school tutoring, and a place to go are 
mentioned more frequently as primary program activities by participants 
than by others. 

Although not shown on a table, an examination of secondary services 
gave an indication that counseling led to other activities such 
as a drop-in center; sports and recreation; cultural enrichment; 
help with school. There is some indication that counseling is 
sometimes a service but may just as often be an introduction to 
delivery of other services. 

Unique Features of Program 

Table 29 shows what interviewees considered to be the most unique 
features about youth service bureaus. Directors considered many 
things as unique to their program, but the most frequent answer (24%) 
had to do with coordination. Relationship with other agencies 
and being youth centered were also frequently mentioned. Staff 
tended to emphasize the varied approach and flexibility of program. 
Also mentioned with some degree of frequency was the youth acceptance 
and voluntariness of program. 
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Community resource interviewees had a varied opinion -about what 
was unique in regard to youth service bureaus. Most frequently 
mentioned was the flex-ibile and varied program; credibility and 
ability to communicate with youth; the youthful and often indigenous 
staff; and the dedication and hard work of the directors and staff. 
Although not shown on a table, the secondary unique feature' menti oned 
by many of the community resource interviewees was the rcle of the 
.youth service bureau in coordinating and relating with other agencies' 

The majority of program participant interviewees considered that the 
most important aspects of the program to be staff whom they could 
trust, the acceptance of youth, and the voluntary, nonauthori tarian 
nature of the program. 

Availability of Youth Service Bureau Staff and Directors 
Table 30 compares what directors, staff and participants had to 
say in regard to availability. It seems to be the' rule that both 
directors and staff make a considerable effort to be available. 

Program Restrictions 

Table 31 indicates that the most frequent program restriction seems 
to be an administrative one, in that 18.9% of the programs specify 
that clientele must live in the target area. The majority of staff 
and {/participants were not aware of any restrictions. 
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Means of Making Services Known 

Over a third of the directors indicated that they use the- media as 
a primary means to let the services of their program be known. 
They also let official agencies know of the services in order to 
offer the opportunity for referral. The main method commented on 
by other interviewees was by word of mouth. Most of the participants 
indicated that they found out about the program by word of mouth 
(Table 32). - 

Labeling and Coercion 

In regard to the question about label irip and coercion, the most 
frequent answer from directors had to do with the program being 
voluntary and not being identified with criminal justice agencies, 
40%; another 10% indicated that their program was broad-based enough 
so that the delinquent could not be distinguished from the non-delinquent; 
another 10% indicated that it was not made an issue; 9% implied some 
type of confidentiality or not having records; and the remainder (31%) 
either did not answer or indicated that neither coercion nor labeling 
was avoided and in some cases the program was not in the least voluntary 
as it was ordered by the judge. 

Staff other than the director had diffuculty relating to the question. 
Participants gave some indication as to where matters stood in response 
to other aspects, e.g. most of the' 71 participants interviewed could 
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not recall how long they had been in the program; nor could they always 
remember who referred them. Granting, a few programs seemed like 
auxiliary probation departments; however, at this stage in development 
the conflict in the Crime Conmission report about voluntariness and 
bureaus then having the authority to refer to. court withi n "not more 
than 60 and preferably not more than 30 days " 18 has not been an issue 
because it has not been a common practice. In some cases, even 
where youth were "ordered" to the program by a judge or other authority, 
the YSB program was not viewed as coersive by the participants. 
In the long run, undoubtedly, there is reason to have concern about 
labeling, stigmatizing and coercion as it applies to youth service „ 
bureaus. In the Spring and Summer of 1972, however, it seemed to have 
been more a concern to bureaucrats and academic critics than to 
program practitioners and participants. : 

Problems Facing Youth Service Bureau Programs 

Table 33 shows that directors, staff and community resource interviewees 
frequently cited the most significant problem of a bureau to be in 
regard to the funding situation. Program needs, acceptance by the 
cormiunity, and acceptance by other agencies are also mentioned but 
with much less frequency. 



18 'Task Force Report. President's Commission on L. E. and Administration 
of Justice, p 21 . 
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Program participants very often do not have any coirments regarding 
significant program problems. They did recommend frequently (31%) 
that they wanted program to remain the same or to expand with more 
staff and more facilities* 

Program Reputation and their Relation with Other Agencies 
Tables 34 through 40 represent a comparative analysis as to how the 
interviewees and- the on-site consultants rated program reputation 
and relationships with official agencies and with youth. The 
evaluation is on a scale from one to five. One equals excellent; 
five equals very poor. Overall, interviewees rated. the program 
relations of youth service bureaus as good. Combining theeccellent 
and good scores (and considering instances where there was M no answer"), 
the overall rating suggests that the overall relationships and reputation 
of bureaus are goftd. Notably, the on-site consultants tended to 
be slightly more conservative than the interviewees. Ranked in 
order, program reputation and relationships seem to be best with: 
youth in the program; the courts; probation; schools; social service 
agencies; youth in general; and law enforcement. 

Law enforcement . Table 34 shows views in regard to bureau reputation 
with law enforcement. Overall,, views regarding the bureaus 1 relationship 
with law enforcement agencies fluctuated more than with any other group. 
In fact, an additional category developed spontaneously as a result 
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of asking about this relationship, i.e. good/bad. In some instances 
this was because there were a number of law enforcement agencies, 
each having a different view of the program; in some instances fie 
viewpoint varied from individual to individual in a given department; 
in some instances the ''official" relationship was reported as poor 
or indifferent but the working relationship on the street reflected 
mutual respect and trust; and in some cases tne "official" relationship 
was reported as good without much happening at the working level on 
the street to know if this was valid. 

Courts and Probation . Table 35 indicates that with rare exception 
bureaus are viewed very favorably by the courts and this is consistently 
slightly better than the relationship with probation which is also 
viewed as very good (table 36). Although after having similar 
ideology, probation personnel and youth service bureaus sometimes 
viewed each other competatively . This was usually due to an overlapping 
interest in a given client. 

Schools . School relationship was a factor in approximately 75% of the 
programs (Table 37). For the most part, existing relationships are 
favorable; however, it is known from on-site study reports that whether 
this relationship is favorable or unfavorable, it still tends to be 
constructive, in regard to improving the system for youth, For instance, 
a youth service bureau may have an alternate school program or a 



tutoring program either in cooperation with the school system or 
in competition with the school system and be effective in meeting 
immediate needs of youth and have' long range influence in modifying 
school program and policies. 

Social service agencies . Table 38 shows that youth service bureau 
relationships with social service agencies are generally viewed 
as favorable. Questions regarding these real tionships revealed 
non-criminal justice resource programs to which staff referred clients 
(e.g. Mental Health therapy programs, vocational training or on the 
job placement, shelter care, tutoring, cultural enrichment, legal 
and medical services). 

Youth in general and youth participants . Bureau reputation and 
relationship with youth in general (Table 39) was seen as very 
good but not nearly as favorable as with youth who were participants 
in the program (Table 40). Opinion was very consistent and even 
program critics would often acknowledge the acceptance of youth 
service bureau programs by youth. 
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Chapter VII 
EXPECTATIONS 



Seldom has so much been expected of so few, for so little, in so short 
a time J 9 expectations regarding the implementation of an idea 
or concept, while important, must also be considered in application 
as well as in theory . Sometimes goals are articulated in the development 
of a concept but are hardly recognized due to some key word or catch 
phrase becoming popular (e.g. diversion and coordination) and, 
in the proverbial sense, we do not see the forest for the trees. 
This has been the case with Youth Service Bureaus and possibly the 
time has come to consider whether the popularized "great expectations" 
are realistic. 

DIVERSION 

It is not known when the term "diversion" became a part of tY vocabulary 
in connection with Youth Service Bureaus. Although mentioned, diversion 
is not emphasized in the President's Crime Commission Reports; .however, 
in recent years the term has been used repeatedly in association 
with the objectives attributed to youth service bureaus. 

19 With appropriate apologies to Sir Winston Churchill. 
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Diversion is referred to in the Standards and Guidelines u utilized 
in developing programs in California and has been emphasized as a 
goal in Youth Service Bureau progress reports 2 ^ from that state. 
Diversion is also acknowledged in other written material about Youth 

9? 9*3 OA 

Service Bureaus by Seymour, Martin, 0 and Norman, In a systematic 
analysis of alternatives to Court, in regard to diversion, Lemert 
accurately points out, "Whatever special meaning diversion may have 
had was blurred or lost sight o-Pin the diffuse discussion of 

9 R 

prejudicial processing in which it appeared." Diversion has come 
to be a term which is taken for granted. It is also so generalized 
that it no longer has, if ever, a meaning that is relevant to 
youth service bureaus. 



20 California Delinquency Prevention Comrnssion. Youth Service Bureaus: 
Standards and Guidelines. State of California, Department of the Youth 
Authority, October 1968. 

21 Elaine Duxbury, Youth Service Bureaus in California* Progress 
Report^ Number 3, January 1972. 

22 John A. Seymour, "The Current Status of Youth Service Bureaus," 
A Report On a Youth Services Bureau Seminar held January 24-25, 1971, 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1971. • 

23 John Martin, "Toward a Political Definition of Juvenile Delinquency," 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, YDDPA, 1970. 

24 Sherwood Norman, The Youth Service Bureau* A Key To Delinquency 
Prevention* National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Paramus N.J. 1972. 

25 Edwin M. Lemert, Instead of Court: diversion -in Juvenile Justice*. 
National Institute of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Crime and 
Delinquency, Chevy Chase, Maryland, 1971 pp 22-3. 
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Based on the available data accumulated in this study, it is impossible 
to prove that any significant number of youth have been diverted 
from the juvenile justice system by Youth Service Bureaus. If we 
are to accept the term diversion, at the same time we should ask 
whether the intention of the Youth Service Bureau movement is to 
divert numbers or to divert children from the juvenile justice system. 
The local arrests of an area may not change, yet the staff and participant 
of a youth service bureau know that it is successful because ij helps 
the people who do come to and use its facilities, As was said in 
one interview, ."No matter how many Youth Service Bureaus you have, 
if you have a certain number of police, it is doubtful that the arrest 
rates- (numbers) will change. They may not arrest the same people any more 
but there still will be arrests. 11 

We know with some degree of certainty that the number of arrests 
is hardly reflective of the number of crimes committed (some estimates 
are that only one out of every ten crimes are reported).^ The addition 
of many diversion and alternate child care programs could be introduced 
without changing the arrest rate and subsequent Court petition rate 
one iota, yet these new services could provide a great deal of help to 
divert individuals from the juvenile justice system. In an area 
where the public has little regard or confidence for its police,"' 



26 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. The President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, Washington D.C. 1967. pv 
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it is unlikely that crimes, even of significant magnitude, will always 
be reported. On the other hand, in areas where there is a high degree 
of confidence in the police, a high porportion of crimes are reported. 
On this basis a police force's reputation effects crime rates. 

Examples 

It was the intention of the National Study of Youth Service Bureaus 
to determine what impact Youth Service Bureaus have had in diverting 
youth from the criminal justice system. Questions in regard to 
diversion were asked at every site visited. Comments from consultant 
reports about diversion are revealing. 

Bronx, NY : Neighborhood Youth Diversion Program: The program is 
an alternative to court and the claim is that 300 cases have been 
diverted from court by being heard at the local level, i.e. - a 
forum of three people from the community to judge the cases. The 
result of this diversion has not been measured and it is not possible 
to make a statement about success or failure of this method. 

Greensboro, NC: Youth Services Bureau^ Inc.: The bureau reports, 
u 0f the 103 juveniles served by Youth Services from June 10, 1971 
to February 29, 1972, approximately 37% of these were referred to the 
Youth Services Bureau as an effective alternative to court action 
and possible commitments to the training school." Data provided 
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by the Police Department show a 13% decrease in juvenile offenses 

in Greensboro in 1971 - and a 17% decrease in recidivism. There 

was a 13% reduction in the number of cases referred to court and 

an 8% reduction in the number of cases retained in the Police Department. 

The role of the Youth Service Bureau in these changes is speculative; 

however, H is indicative of a climate of fewer referrals to the 

on-going Juvenile Justice System. 

Kansas City, MO: Youth Intercept Project: Comparative statistics 
in regard to arrest rates and disposition of arrests since the 
program has been in operation were not available although this 
information is being gathered. There is a substantial research 
component. Also, the fact that the target group is so young means 
that really meaningful data on the program effectiveness will 
probably take several years to reflect program impact. In addition, 
the program is part of a comprehensive health service and not 
specifically a part of the criminal justice system. 

Bridgeport, CT : Hall Neighborhood Youth Service Bureau: There 
is no documented information as to the effectiveness of the model, 
number of youngsters diverted from the system, or how effective 
they have been in coordinating services. Nontheless, the on-site 
observer was very much impressed with what he saw in terms of the 
project staff's effective relationships with the neighborhood it 
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served. He was left without doubt that the program is effective, 
but how effective remained unanswered. 

San Antonio, TX : Youth Services Project: The project has its 
own research 'analyst, who is developing a reporting system and 
data base to assess the program's effectiveness in diverting the 
youth population in the model neighborhood area from the criminal 
justice system. The police department has become a primary source 
of referral and in recent months approximately one third of the 
juveniles who could have been referred to Juvenile Probation from 
the model neighborhood area have been referred to the youth services 
project. This project does seem to- have an impact in diverting a 
significant number of youth from the system. 

DeKalb, IL: Youth Service Bureau: The most clear evidence of 

the effectiveness of this model is that during 1971 a total of 

19 DeKalb youths were referred to juvenile court, but since December 

1971, when the DeKalb Youth Service Bureau was established, only 

one youth was referred to the juvenile court. All others were 

referred by law enforcement to the Youth Service Bureau and did 

not enter the juvenile justice system. Every youth arrested by 

the police department in DeKalb, Illinois was referred by the Youth 

Serv a Bureau as opposed to being referred to the probation department 

end t' 3 court system. Of the total number of referrals to the Youth 
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Service Bureau by police (86) only 20 of these young people again 
came to the attention of the Police Department for a second time. 
All of these 20 were referred back for a second time to the Youth 
Service Bureau. 

Howard County/ Kokomo, IN : Youth Service Bureau: This Youth Services 
Bureau has been primarily concerned with having impact on service 
to youth by coordinating services and by convincing existing services 
to increase or alter, their services on the basis of needs of youth. 
For this reason they have underplayed data gathering and data analysis. 
They have no evaluation component as such, nor do they express an 
interest in developing one; however, it certainly seems that their 
efforts have provided for more effective services than previously 
available. In a similar vein there has been a significant reduction 
in the number of youth who have been processed in the juvenile court 
during 1971 as compared to 1970. The reduction is almost 501 Undoubtedly, 
the Youth Service Bureau has been a variable in this change. Data 
and data analysis are not available to make this inference, however. 

South Bend, IN : Youth Advocacy: It is premature to make an evaluation 
of the effectiveness of this model. There are many corcponentb in 
the program that will no doubt be differentially successful. 15% 
of the project budget is going into an evaluation component that 
is being ^carried out by the University of Notre Dame. This evaluation 
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will be both qualitive and qualitative. Indications are that it 
is effective and is significant in diverting substantial numbers 
of youth from the Juvenile Justice System. 

Scottsdale, AZ : Youth Service Bureau: It is claimed by the Director 
of the Youth Service Bureau that since the inception of the program 
in the City of Scottsdale, juvenile arrests have decreased. It was 
also claimed by the Bureau staff that the City of Scottsdale now has 
the lowest juvenile delinquency rate of any city in the country. 
Since this pronram was spearheaded by a judge and has the total 
support of the courts and law enforcement, there is little reason to 
doubt this claim. The fact is, however, that statistics were not 
available to indicate where there is significant impact on diverting 
youth from the Juvenile Justice System. 

Playa-Ponce, Puerto Rico : While trie total number of police cases 
going from La Playa (the target area) to Court have decreased, the 
cases from metropolitan Ponce as a whole have gone up. In 1968-69 
719 cases went from the police to court and 1970-71 , 936 went from 
the Police to Court, In 1968-69, 133 went to court fvom La Playa 
and in 1970-71 , 117 went to Court from La Playa. Services rendered 
to intensive care cases represent only a portion of the services, 
but in this particular instance, there have been significant results. 
Experience during the first 18 months reveals that of the 104 cases, 
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TOO had no subsequent police or court contact, and the 4 who ye re 
arrested were returned to the project by the police or the court, 

Pacifica, CA : The 1972 progress report on California Youth Service 
Bureaus showed a steady decrease of police referrals to Probation 
in 1970 and 1971 as compared to 1969. For example in comparing 
1970 with 1969 police referrals to Probation, of target area youth 
decreased nearly 40% while there was a decrease of less than 6% 
for youth living elsewhere in the county and that petitions filed 
on youth from Pacifica decreased over 25%. They increased over 6% 
in other areas of the county.^ 

Conclusions 

It is not that diversion is not a desirable goal for youth service 
bureaus, it is just that it is virtually unmeasurable . If there 
is a significant reduction (or increase) of arrests or court petitions 
from a given youth service bureau target area, the entire youth 
service system (and non-system) hus to be considered in regard to 
responsibility and accountability. 

Diversion has been an important consideration in funding youth service 
bureau programs which means that regardless of how good (or bad) a job 



27 E. Duxbury. Youth Service Bureaus Progress Report* No, 3 
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the particular bureau is doing, it can be held accountable for the 
success (or sins) of other segments of a system. 

To determine diversion from the juvenile justice system, it is not 
enough to evaluate a single (or group of) youth service bureaus 
in retrospect. The system it diverts from must be considered before 
and after the advent of the bureau as well as the system or non- 
system it diverts to or could have diverted to, 

DIRECT SERVICE VERSUS INDIRECT SERVICE 
The President's Crime Commission Report gives some indication that 
bureaus will provide coordination and direct services. In practice 
the scope of activity extends beyond direct services and coordination. 
The mandate in practice is that bureaus bring about the delivery of 
needed services to youth. This may be done either directly or through- 
others (which for want of better terminology will be called indirect). 
There are many terms to describe the variations between direct delivery 
of services and bringing about the delivery of services through 
others, such as - liaison, brokerage, referral, filling gaps, systems 
modification, advocacy, purchase of services, conmunity organization, 
etc. Coordination is only one indirect means of bringing about the 
delivery of needed services. 

While there is an underlying criticism for programs which concentrate 
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on providing direct service from their own resources to specified 
clients, !iere is also criticism of programs which do not have cases 
and seek to modify the overall system which deliver services to 
youth. The main issue is in regard to emphasis on direct or indirect 
service. In this study an attempt has :>een made to consider the 
overall range. 

Direct Services 

Because the President's Crime Commission report makes reference to 
individually tailored work, walk-ins, individual counseling, etc., 
there is an expectation of direct services. Most bureaus provide 
a variety of direct services, including: counseling, advocacy casework, 
tutoring, job referral, crisis housing, medical services, etc. Emphasis 
tends to be to fill gaps and/or to be available at a time, place and 
in a style acceptable to the clientele. One criticism of a program 
which provides direct services only is* that it tends to develop into 
just another agency and the services^co'nf 1 ict with or compete with 
services being provided by agencies already established. Other 
problems consist of not having a broad enough base to avoid labeling, 
and being identified with a single specialty, such as family counseling, 
residential treatment, drug treatment, recreation, etc. 

Coordination 

Much like the term diversion, the term coordination has taken on an aura 
of significance in reference to youth service bureaus, but perhaps with 
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more reason. Coordination is mentioned (without explanation) in the 

2ft 

last paragraph of the developmental material in the Task Force report, 
a concluding paragraph of a section on pre-judicial handling by 
the police and is an add-on paragraph after the recorrmendati on is 
made in the main report, i.e. "These agencies would act as central 
coordinators of all conmunity services for young people and would # 
also provide services lacking in the conmunity or neighborhood, 
especially ones' designed for less seriously delinquent juveniles. 1 ' 

The cownon definition of coordination has to do with working together 
harmoniously. Just what the Commission meant in regard to coordination 
as it pertains to youth service bureaus is not clear. However, in 
another section of the Crime Commission report on coordination and 
pooling of police services, the report states "Coordination involves 
an agreement between two or more jurisdictions to perform certain 
services jointly; usually one of the jurisdictions will provide 
one or more services for the others. Pooling occurs when local 
government jurisdictions consolidate by merging one jurisdiction, 
or a function thereof, with another jurisdiction, or function thereof. 
Coordination is the more feasible form of law enforcement cooperation 

28 Task Force Report. President's Commission on L. E. and Administration 
of Justice, p 21. 

29 Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. President's Comm. on L. E/p 81. 
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because there are fewer political or legal obstacles to achieving 
it. "30 Since this definition has to do with established police 
agencies which by their organizational similarities and mutual purpose 
have a type of equality, it can hardly be applied to brand new youth 
service bureaus relating to a number of established community agencies. 
Rosenheim warns about coordination being viewed as a M magic ingredient"; 3 ^ 
Martin advises "The weak connot direct the strong in this field or 
in others. "^^ and Gorlich provides insight in regard to bureaucratic 
politics indicating "That an agency is likely to gain more cooperation 
from other agencies if it operates on the same level of administration 
with them rather than attempt to coordinate them." 33 All of these 
criticisms are well founded in the context of the law enforcement 
model described above and in consideration of the reality of our 
status conscious society. 

From another point of view, however, Duxbury describes three types 
or phases of coordination: 1) ad hoc - where agencies are called as 
the need arises for individual cases; 2) systematic - which involves 

30 Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. President's Comm. On L.t). p 119. 

31 M. Rosenheim, "....Concept in Search of Definition," Juv. Ct. Jour, p 72 

32 J. Martin. "Toward a Political Definition of Juvenile Delinquency," p 13 

33 E. Gorlich, "Guidelines for Demonstration Projects...," H.E.W. p 5. 
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planned exchanges regarding specific cases, e.g. case conference 
comnittee; 3) program coordination - which "includes developing 
joint agency programs - using formal agreements; mutual assistance 
in extending programs, such as detaching personnel from one agency 
to another to perform specialized functions ... " 3 4 Within the 
context of this definition the most frequently used is the M ad hoc" 
type, which is basically referral and often depends on relationships 
of youth service bureau staff with staff of another agency rather 
than on the basis of a mutual service agreement by agencies. The 
case conference approach was utilized in less than 10% of the programs 
reviewed and only a few programs were effective in achieving coordination 
with other agencies at a policy making, administrative level. What- 
ever success youth service bureaus have had in the area of coordination 
has been due to hard work and the fact that in some cases people 
relationships can transcend agency relationships. 

Other Approaches 

Bringing about the delivery of needed services through others can be 
achieved in many ways, not all of them harmonious. It is possible 
to influence, other agencies by research, planning, training, liaison, 
and consultation; but "sometimes it is necessary to- take an advocate 
position in working with the community to develop opportunities and 
resources . 



34 E. Duxbury. Youth Service Bureaus ... .Progress Report. No. 3, p 6. 
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Piatt, in a critical analysis, points out that the provisions of the 
President's Crime Commission Report "fails to provide adolescents with 
channels and resources to redress grievances against police, teachers, 
etc. 1,35 Whether it was intended by the Crime Coomission or not, some 
bureaus consider that they have an obligation to serve as youth 
advocates and change agents in regard to policies and practices of 
social, institutions providing services to youth. This not only 
includes advocacy on a case by case basis but with the community and/or 
target group as a whole. For example, a community organization 
program component, which involves activities such as community education, 
town meetings, and task force projects can result in confrontation 
and a bureau taking an adversary position to policy of an established 
agency. Some of the non-direct services seem in tune wi th the 
"class action" movement that has taken 'place over the last few years. 
Dealing with individuals case by case can be rewarding, but at the 
same time it is necessary to do the work over and over again. Whether 
it goes to court or not, in the class action case it is possible 
to be vigorously assertive in regard to a cause. The beneficiary 
is a group; and since so many people are involved - there is more 
likelihood of lasting change, so that it is not necessary to. fight 
about the same thing over again and again. Indeed, if there is 
coordination, it consists of the bureau, youth and interested (sometimes 

35 Anthony M. Piatt. "Saving and Controlling Delinquent Youth: A"™ 
Critique," Issues in Criminology* Vol. V, No. 1, Winter 1970. p 16. 



influential) citizens pooling resources, being of mutual assistance, 
and harmoniously merging as one to deal with a "common problem. 

Examples 

Programs which emphasize a specific direct service may provide a 
valuable service and in the eyes of the community be a youth service 
bureau; however, it may bear little resemblance to other programs 
of that name. For instance, the Youth Services Program in Nogales, 
Arizona offers youth an alternative to going across the border to 
Mexico. With a fair degree of certainty, it can be stated that this 
alternative diverts many youth from engaging in illegal activities 
and in becoming entangled in the juvenile justice system. Yet, the 
emphasis is on a single service, recreation. It is unlikely that 
this is the type of program "envisioned" as a youth service bureau 
by the President's Crime Commission, but in Nogales a Arizona it 
suits the needs of the conrriunity. 

In the case of coordination and indirect service we have a phenomena 
which is difficult to comprehend. One of the programs which was;- 
most impressive during the on-site visits was the Rural Amerfca 
Project in Helena, Montana. This is almost a pure indirect service- 
coordination model which was having a difficult time explaining 
why it did not have cases. From observation, the people involved 
in the program were having an impact on the communities but were 
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moving about in rather subtle ways. One of the problems is that 
in order to do the job effectively - the visibility profile is sometimes 
so low that the program goes out of business. The very essence of 
this model is to have the other person say that he did it himself. 

The program in South Bend Indiana is an example of the youth advocacy 
model. It appears that this program will involve itself in some 
direct services; however, its main activities have been on behalf 
of youth as a group. The program has been very successful in efforts 
made toward systems modification, e.g., getting school facilities 
to be available during non-school days and hours. 

Although not emphasized to the same degree as in South Bend, other 
programs do take note of this role. For instance, the Youth Service 
Bureau of Boise specifies its role as a change agent, stating in its 
articles of incorporation, "In all of its activities, this corporation 
will act as an advocate for youth and their concerns. Wherever 
possible, youth will be encouraged to speak and act on their own 
behalf to secure needed changes, however, the staff, board and 
committees will also act on behalf of youth when needed and/or , 
requested. n3 ^ 



36 "Articles of Incorporation of Youth Service Bureau of Boise, 
Idaho, Inc. A Non-Profit Corporation," Mimeographed paper. Executed 
June 22, 1971. 
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Perhaps the best example of balance is the Playa-Ponce, Puerto Rico 
program. The direct service components are comprehensive and complete. 
The advocacy and coordination aspect is a significant concern and 
activity of all staff and especially of the program leadership. The 
Director is an advocate for all the people of the target area. She 
represents them at different levels of the power structure, utilizing 
both formal and informal means; yet she keeps in touch with the everyday 
things going on in the conmunity. Overall this program is a model in 
regard to developing a coalition of forces in order to make a request 
that will be heard and responded to*in obtaining a full share of resources. 

Conclusions 

The expectation that youth service bureaus provide direct services 

has been realistic. Their role in coordination depends on interpretation, 

but at best is questionable. It is not realistic that bureaus, as 

they existed in 1972, be held accountable for coordinating youth 

service agencies. The fact that many were active in other forms 

of indirect service activity, including youth advocacy and occasionally 

"taking on the establishment" is testimony to their inclination 

toward innovation. This has been a realistic but fragile development* 

Although each type of service brings its own special problems, seme 
mix of direct service and indirect service seems desirable and 
realistic. Indirect services help bring a program out of isolation 
and in the long run an active program in both fields makes coordination 
a more realistic expectation. 



Chapter VIII 
PLANNING FOR ACTION 



Youth Service Bureaus are places where, or circumstances under which, 
youth can relate -where they can gain by giving - where they can come 
to be served but end up by serving. It becomes a growth experience 
and personal enrichment for everybody involved. The bureau becomes 
youth's place, a "place of their own" and this is the reason behind 
it. So it does not really matter whether there is good furniture or 
bad furniture but whether the clientele feel that they belong L here. 
What is critical is whether the clientele see it as theirs and 
whether they really have some impact and input into program. These 
are people who want to be a part of something and this applies whether 
the program is in an affluent suburb, such as Wayzata, Minnesota, or 
a big city program in New York. They want to belong, to participate; 
to give. Because of this they are willing to come to a place where 
they feel confidence. They have insights; they are in search of 
identity other than themselves. 

What does matter is the attitude of the inf l.Ueritial and powerful 
people in t he .community . Almost without exception YSB 1 s are 
under-funded and in a cense in just as much jeopardy of the justice 
system as the clientele they .^erve. What does count is the leadership 
energy, dedication of staff and conviction of members of the 
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community that it is an important goal to have a problem salving 
program which people can be a part of, not because they have to, 
but because they want to. 

DEVELOPING A PROGRAM MODEL 
Programs associated with the youth service bureau movement represent 
a broad variety of variables which make it most difficult to find 
patterns for development of a model or models. An attempt was made 
to group programs by assessment of specific information accumulated 
and compared over a period of approximately a year. One "exercise* 1 
in this regard involved categorizing programs: 1) by similarity of 
target area and 2) emphasis of program (direct services versus 
indirect services). The content of this exercise is contained in 
appendix B. This exercise proved to be most frustrating as the 58 
programs visited represented some 25 to 35 different types of programs. 
Programs within a section of the country, -especially within states 
tended to have similarities* Similarities were influenced, however, 
by the nature of the funding source and/or the existence or non- 
existence of a state-wide plan. Sometimes this resulted in having 
what was'designed as a big city program in a small town (and visa 
versa). With these complications it was most difficult to systematically 
categorize programs across the country. . It was as a result of this 
process and other similar "exercises" that some important observations 
were made. 
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Target Area 

The target area was probably the single most important factor in 
shaping the nature'of a Youth Service Bureau, There are many factors 
which influence the character of a target area. For instance, if 
a college or university is located in the same area and is utilized, 
it has an influence on the character of program. If the area is a 
Model City Neighborhood area, this influences the character of program* 
If there is some visible or invisible political force regarding 
the program, this has an influence out of proportion to the population, 
socio-econimic conditions or other characteristics of the target 
area. It was noted that programs with county or multiple county 
target areas must deal with many agencies and multiple jurisdictions, 
and as a result of being everybody's program, they turn out to be 
nobody's program when it comes time to share cost and responsibility. 

For evaluation purposes there is advantage to having target areas 
identified by census tracts^."' Programs that are exclusive by the 
nature of their location and services provided, and yet inclusive* 
insofar as to who' is accepted into the program, have an attraction 
both from the standpoint of program operation and evaluation. 

Target areas that are- specific, not too large geographically, and 
within the natural scope of only a few law enforcement and social 
agency jurisdictions have an advantage insofar as funding is concerned. 
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The exception to this rule is the suburban programs which have difficulty 
obtaining funding. The most frequently stated rationale is that 
children from these areas are not in jeopardy of the juvenile justice 
system as they do not go to court as often as children from core 
city neighborhoods. 

Auspices 

It is not important whether the auspices is private, public or some 
variation. What is important is whether the sponsoring body has. 
enough power and/or commitment to see the program through. The 
establishment of youth service bureaus does in fact cause conflict 
situations and must have backing in the face of opposition cormntted 
to a traditional course of action. 

Funding 

The amount of funding depends on the target area and the complexity 

of program. , The current rate of funding leaves considerable room for 

improvement, and more important, the funding needs to be 

stable. Programs which had reason to have even moderate assurance 

regarding funding were able to operate with more confidence and 

usually more effectively than programs in jeopardy of losing financial 

support. 
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Staff 

Staff is the single most important ingredient - staff who are committed 
to the program. It is also important that they are concerned with 
and know the power structure of the community and seek to deal with 
it effectively. Staff ind'Henous to, or with special knowledge 
of, the target area are significant to a program's success. Part-, 
time staff, partially paid staff, volunteer and clientele involvement 
in the implementation of the program are important considerations 
as this extends the opportunity for members of the community to 
be part of the youth service bureau. 

Objectives 

Effective programs were viewed as service agencies for people with 
special emphasis on providing service to youth. Objectives included 
havnig the community and its youth achieve competence in dealing 
with,- and/or commanding resources to deal with, the development 
of youth as well as the problems of youth. 

Program Content 

Counseling is a service 'provided by most programs - but counseling 
must lead somewhere. Often it leads to individual casework and/or 
advocacy to work through a specific problem. Counseling obviously 
is not enough and access to other resources are necessary, e.g. 
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tutoring, medical aid, legal aid, housing, recreation, etc. Notably, 
these were services considered to be important by the clientele 
and were available in the more successful programs through referral 
or purchase of service, but most often as a direct service component 
of the youth service bureau. 

The indirect services that a youth service bureau provides include 
planning, training, liaison, consultation, case conferences, information 
and referral, taking and helping others take a position to represent 
the needs of ycuth of the target community- Another aspect involves 
being a good hos* and being able to help others, both from within 
and outside the community, and have a good time. Notably, successful 
programs are known for having fairs, displays, open-houses, educational 
rap sessions, and other activities at which a b~oad cross section 
of the community can participate. , The public relations plan is to 
enhance people to people communication and take full advantage of 
the public's inclination to help its youth* 

By the very nature of the services they provide, youth service bureaus 
are not institutions with plush carpets, elaborate furniture and leather 
backed chairs. Because of this bureaus are at some disadvantage 
in dealing as equals with the hierarchy of business and government. 
A youth service bureau leader, or leaders, must have the tenacity, 
energy and charisma to deal effectively with the most powerful forces 



in the community and also relate to the least powerful and "socially 
primative" individuals and groups in the community. The goal is 
to pull together the various resources and services of * <V. community 
in the .nterest of children and youth. 

Effective youth service bureaus involve two necessary ingredients: 
effective programs, plus special knowledge about how to take advantage 
of the resources in the community, including working through the 

red-tape of governmental bureaucracy a good youth service bureau ' 

is program - plus "know how." 

Source of Referral, 

Although funding sources stress referrals from local law enforcement, 
in the long run. a balanced source of .referrals seems most desirable 
as this gives some indication of a program's accessibility, appeal 
and credibility with both established agencies and youth. Programs 
with self-referrals, community referrals and parent referrals often 
reflect an informal process of adjudication In the community. In 
some cases, police and other agencies are unofficially part of this 
process . .. 

Evaluation 

There is nothing to indicate that programs with extensive research 
and evaluation components function more effectively than programs 
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without them. There is a trend, however, for funding .sources to 
require more each year in regard to evaluation. Programs able to 
meet this requirement most successfully usually: 1) have specified 
an evaluation plan in the development of their bureau: 2) have c 
specified target area and target group; 3) have a records keeping 
system which at a minimum accounts for the people receiving service 
and the type of services and activities of the bureau; 4) have 
specialty staff assigned to the task of evaluation and/or contract for 
such service from governmental or non-governmental organizations 
specializing in this function, 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 
Youth service bureaus in 1972 seem to be organizations pioneering 
transition - transition from traditional bureaucratic bound social 
institutions to a more flexible service system which recognizes 
that communities have differential needs and require special service 
delivery programs to resolve these needs. It is^from this context 
that the following implications for further research emerged. 

Youth Service System and Non-system 

The programs studied usually had some link with the "establishment" 
through funding. During the process of the study it became evident 
that there are additional non-establishment "street programs" - such 
as free clinics, runaway houses, coffee houses, drop in centers 3 
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drug counseling programs, etc., which have similar goals and objectives 
and offer similar services. The number and nature of these programs 
should give some indication as to the extent of need and the type of 
services wanted by. young people. These programs, like many youth 
service bureaus, afe alternatives to existing traditional institutions 
and as such are a part of the youth service system (or non-system). 
A thorough assessment of the role and impact of these alternative 
programs is required in order to realistically plan programs which fit 
into a total complex, supplement, and in some instances change the 
systems and non-systems involved in the delivery of services to youth. 

. Cost Effectiveness 

It has not been the trend for programs to prepare proposals on the 
basis of cost effectiveness. A cost effectiveness mocii j l would require 
a comprehensive systems analysis of current practices to determine 
what is now expended to process a young person in the current system. 
This would involve accounting for many factors, i.e. the cost of 
police, probation, court, incarceration, special schools, welfare, 
medical expenses, legal expenses, strain on others, etc. It would 
be necessary to consider long range implications as well as. immediate ; 
costs. In addition, to determine cost effectiveness nationally it 
would' require accounting for differing approaches throughout the 
country. Such a model is necessarily complex and cannot be implemented 
on a short term basis by a few people; however, as indicated in some 
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detail in the Presidents Crime Conmission Report, the technology 
for such an approach is available, 37 

Such an approach does put components of a system in perspective. 
It also offers the potential to demonstrate the value of investing 
in service programs which emphasize youth- development and delinquency 
prevention as an alternative to processing in* the traditional criminal 
justice system. 

Self-Referrals 

The authenticity of programs diverting from the system, has often been 
on the basis of the number of referrals from law enforcement and other 
official sources. The number of self-referrals and referrals from 
parents, friends and, in general, the referrals from non-official 
sources has been higher than anticipated, and this phenomena needs 
study and analysis. 

Girls 

The number of females making use of youth service bureaus points 
up that more consideration needs to be given in regard to developing 
programs for girls and research in this regard should be pursued. 

37 Challenge of Crime in A Free Society. President's Coirm. on L.E. p 262. 
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Runaways 

Runaway was a significant primary reason for referral and in addition 
was often a factor in other' reported behavior problems. Problems 
to be considered are not only in regard to the young people who run 
away but in regard to the programs which provide services to them. 
Official (and un-official) programs are often hampered by threats of 
legal suits in regard to their actions as good Samaritans. Yet 
there is little known as to how well grounded these fears are or 
how they might be resolved. The options left to young people and 
to some of the programs which want to help them is to engage in 
"forbidden' 1 if not illegal solutions. 

Legal issues are often issues by rumor rather than by fact. We need to 
know how often u good Samaritans" are taken to court for "contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor." We need to know how often "good Samaritans 11 
are sued for negligence as a result of having a youth they have helped 
become injured or be killed. We need to know if it is possible to change 
the law and/or have liability insurance for such circumstances. 

Suburbs 

It was noted during the study that youth service bureaus in suburban 
areas are used extensively by, needy young people in trouble - runaways, 
drug users, school drop-outs, etc. However, hardly any, of these young 
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people show up in crime and delinquency statistics of the criminal 
justice system. Typically, programs in the suburbs must struggle for 
funding as they are not considered to be prime target areas. To limit 
youth service bureaus to the objective of diverting from the criminal 
justice system on the basis of traditional criteria is to ignore a 
tremendous and growing need of a large part of the nation. 

Funding 

The most overwhelming need of youth servic bureaus is in regard 
to stable and adequate funding. Multi-year runding is necessary 
if we are to know whether youth service bureaus dp have a place 
in the youth services system. Revenue sharing methods from the 
federal government are suggested. 



CHAPTER IX 



THUMBNAIL SKETCHES 

BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF 58 PROGRAMS 
NATIONAL STUDY OF YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS 

The following "thumbnail" sketches of programs visited are not of 
equal length as each program was not observed to the same extent- 
Only the highlights insofar as location, target area, staff , .program 
objectives, principle services and style of operation are touched 
upon- The intent is to give some "feel" as to some of the programs 
identified with the Youth Service L ireau movement in 1971-72. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 



CONNECTICUT . 
Bridgeport 
Glastonbury 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge 
New Bedford 
Worces ter 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
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Hall Neighborhood House 
Youth Service Bureau 
52 Green Street 



Established - 50+ years ago 
Major Federal Funding - 
LEAA, MC 



Bridgeport, Connecticut 06608 

This program is located across the freeway and across the tracks 
from downtown Bridgeport in a predominately Black, Puerto Rican 
area known as the East Side. It is an extremely depressed area 
consisting of dilapidated buildings, vacant lots, empty stores 
and low income molded, brick housing units. The streets are crowded 
with people milling around trying to get through the day. The Youth 
Service Bureau is under the auspices of The Hall Neighborhood Center 
which has been located in, and provided services to, the community 
for approximately 50 years. As such, the bureau is not viewed as 
a new agency, but rather as an extension of services provided by. 
the Neighborhood Center. The staff are all indigenous, to the area. 
The Director was" born and raised in the East Side and was an outstanding 
athlete in his high school years. The older members of the community 
refer to him as an example the youngsters should follow. He knows 
everyone in the area and without exception everyone ii: the area 
that he come? in contact with he stops, gives advice; passes the • 
time of day. He is a person that simply eminates charisma. Whether 
or not he would have the same appeal in another area is problematical, 
but in the East Side of Bridgeport he is definitely a pied piper. 
His staff are the same type of warm, gut level feeling people' who 



seem to be hung up on only one cause - and that is being of service 
to the citizens, young and old, in their community. 

As to program procedure, anything that works is the methodology 
they use. They have one staff merrber who appears each day in juvenile 
court to stand up for youngsters they feel they can help. Many 
referrals are received from the court through this method. They 
have a close, informal working relationship With the schools. The 
schools, in fact, view the bureau staff as being part of their 
counseling program. The counseling observed was "straight out shoulder 
to shoulder; eye ball to eye ball." They have numerous recreational 
programs and they also make numerous field trips out of the area 
on weekends for cultural enrichment.. It is difficult to pinpoint 
any one aspect of uniqueness. The type of staff and their techniques 
is one aspect, but more than that is the absence of concern oyer- 
future funding and survival. They are not really concerned about 
tummorow. For them that's too far away. It's today that courts 
and they're making use of every moment. 
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Glastonbury Youth Service Bureau Established - March 1970 

2438 Main Street . Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Glastonbury, Connecticut 06033 

The town of Glastonbury is a sprawling upper middle class area of 
approximately 25,000 people. The downtown area consists of a few 
small businesses, including a service station, a restaurant and a 
Post Office. The Youth Service Bureau is centrally located in the 
downtown area in what was formerly a post office. The Bureau is 
appropriately known to the citizens of the community as the "Post." 
The building itself is in a poor state of repair and will soon be 
torn down for redevelopment. There is a large interior section and 
a few small offices. The interior walls are covered with topical 
posters and other forms of self-expression. The Bureau also has 
access to an old three story wooden YMCA building that is located 
nearoy. This building is used for private counseling, group sessions 
and tutoring. 

At the time of. the visit, the only full time professional staff 
member was the Director. He enjoys a favorable reputation' with 
Bureau clients as well as with other members of the comnunity. He 
converses with everyone he comes in contact with in an open, friendly 
manner that suggests general acceptance. He dresses in a style 
similar to the youth that frequent the Bureau. In essence, the 
clientele consists of youngsters who are experiencing self-identity 
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problems and are acting out against society - by dropping out. The 
main services provided are individual counseling, group counseling 
and family counseling. In addition to this, the Bureau provides a 
great deal of recreational type programs such as rock concerts, evening 
movies and coffee-house rap sessions. Recently the Bureau conducted 
a "free school. 11 The subject matter presented ranged from organic 
farming to philosophy. 



Cambridge Youth Resources Bureau Established - August 1970 

930 Massachusetts Avenue Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

The Cambridge Resource Bureau is located in a core city area that is 
immediately adjacent to Harvard University. The Youth Resources 
Bureau building stands out from the other structures in the immediate 
area as it is fairly new by comparison, is of sound construction 
and in good state of repair. Offices are large and appear adequate 
for staff needs. 

There is a staff of 36. Objectives of the program are listed as 
1) offering alternatives to the juvenile justice system, 2) providing 
young people input into situations that have consequences for their 
own life and 3) developing neighborhood based prevention programs 
by providing technical assistance and consultation to neighborhood 
groups and, when feasible, being a conduit of funds to these groups. 
The najor purpose at this time seems to be on objective number two. 
This objective is being carried out by the youth advocate staff, 
who seem to have a considerable impact on program. The youth advocates 
(official title - detached workers) have assumed an advocacy role 
in working with their clients. Their style tends to challenge the 
establishment. 

Another main service provided by the Youth Resources Bureau core 
staff (those who operate out of the Bureau office) is rap sessions 
with youth from around the University who frequent the facility. 
The majority of referrals are self -referrals . 
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New Bedford Youth Resource Agency 

558 Pleasant Street 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 02740 



established T April 1970 
Major Federal Funding - 
LEAA, MC 



New Bedford has a population of approximately 104,000 people. It is 
a multi-ethnic community. The bureau is located in a professional 
building in the downtown section of New Bedford. Because their target 
group is heterogenous, they purposely picked an office site that 
would be on "neutral ground." " - 

The objectives of the program include delinquency prevention and 
mobilization of services for rehabil Uation of juvenile delinquents 
and their families. The target group is youngsters between the 
ages of 7 to 17 who are pre-delinquent* The Bureau has a professional 
staff that supervises para-professionals who are indigenous to a 
specific target area and who in t„rn provide direct service to clients. 
Services provided include individual counseling, group counseling, 
and referral services with follow-up to the referring agency in 
order to assure that the services are provided, 

The most unique aspect of the program is the young sta'f indigenous 
to the area. They do have a good working relationship with the 
people at the neighborhood level. 
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Worcester Youth Resources Bureau 
9 Walnut Street, Room 230 » 



Established - April 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Worcester, Massachusetts 01608 

Worcester is essentially an industrial city of approximately 200,000 
population. The town has a high unemployment rate and a multiplicity 
of social problems, i.e. one parent families living on welfare, high 
delinquency rate, depressed residential area, etc. The Bureau is 
currently located in a professional building in a business section 
of town. They have approximately 1,200 square feet of space. Tfee 
space is crowded but functional. 

The primary objective of the Youth Resources Bureau is to divert young 
people from the juvenile justice system. The target group is pre- 
delinquent, 7 to 17 years, from Worcester and the 12 surrounding 
towns served by the Worcester Juvenile Court District. The three 
sub-objectives are: direct services to individual youth referred 
to Youth Resource Bureau as pre-delinquent; coordination of agencies 
serving youth; and advocacy for youth to effect change in systems 
affectfng youth. 

An example of hew the program operates was recorded by the on-site 
consultant: "I accompanied staff members on home visits. One was 
an initial referral from school. The worker immediately established 
rapport with the mother and the two daughters who were experiencing 
difficulty with adjusting in school. In the course of the interview, 



the worker also learned that there was another child on drugs. After 
listening to the problem, without giving advice, she assured the 
mother and two daughters that she would contact the school and assist 
them in working through their problems. She also told the mother 
that she would contact the drug clinic and request assistance for 
her other -daughter and would follow-up to see that the drug clinic 
made contact. The mother was obviously relieved that she had finally 
found someone who was going to help." 

The Worcester Youth .Resources Bureau provides direct service for short 
term crisis intervention but primarily emphasizes the case conference 
approach to achieve agency coordination. By design, the Bureau has 
maintained a low profile during the initial implementation of their 
program. As a result, they have established a very positive relationshi 
with the majority of key agencies in the target area. However, 
their services are not widely known by the total comnunity. They 
have developed a sound model and one that is not viewed as being 
in competition with other youth serving agencies. 
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Rhode Island Youth Service Bureau 
321 Amherst Street 



Established - June 1969 
Major Federal Funding - HEW 



Providence, Rhode Island 02909 

The Rhode Island Youth Service Bureau is under the auspices of the 
State of Rhode Island, Department of Social and Rehabilitative Services, 
Division of Juvenile Probation and Parole. They have a central office 
in Providence and five branch offices. The Director is a former 
Probation Officer who is most knowledgeable about the realities for 
funding a Youth Service Bureau as well as the necessity for having 
working relationships with the. key people. 

The objectives of the program are listed as being 1) pre-referral 
prevention, 2) counseling, 3) early identification of delinquents; 
4) the coordination of community resources for control ing juvenile 
delinquency. The main services are carried out by a staff of 12 
youth aides . The majority of staff are between the ages of 20 and 
25 and are indigenous to the locale in which they work. At the 
present time, 8 of the 12 aides have college degrees. Their working 
hours are from 2-pm to 10-pm. These working hours receive a great 
deal of attention as they are apparently the only youth serving 
agency in the area that works in the evening. The bureau enjoys 
a favorable, reputation with the Court system in Providence as well 
as the Providence Police Department. 
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The major reasons for referral at the time of review were job problems, 
followed by family problems. When a referral is received, the youth 
aide conducts an initial interview and fills out a social history form 
that is computerized for evaluation purposes. They then assess the 
problem as they view it and provide whatever services they feel are 
needed. Although there are few referrals from thie Court, special 
consideration is given to the referrals and progress reports made to 
the Judge. Workers tend to operate in a manner that is fairly 
traditional to probation supervision. 



MID-ATLANTIC STATES 



MARYLAND 

Fairmont Heights 
Hughesville 

NEW JERSEY 

Middleton 



NEW YORK 
Bronx 
New York 



' PENNSYLVANIA 
Shamokin 
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Roving Youth Leaders Established - October 1970 

717 60th Place, N. E. Major Federal Funding 

Fairmont Heights, Maryland 20027 LEAA, MC 

Roving Youth Leaders is located in Fairmont Heights, a totally 
Black municipality of 3,400 people immediately adjacent to Washington, 
D.C. Most of the community is residential, with a majority of . . 
the. homes detached single family dwellings. The offices of the 
program consist of two rooms in the basement of the town hall. 
They also use the town hall's auditorium for Saturday movies, dances 
and basketball. Program staff consist of the director, five roving 
leaders and five roving leader aides- One of the roving leaders 
is a full time employee; the other staff are part time workers 
whose occupations include teacher, professioanl athlete; and medical 
student. Each leader aide, a high school student, is assigned 
to a roving leader. 

Objectives ir.clude directing juveniles away from drug use; providing 
counseling and referral services; training programs which would 
direct juveniles toward acceptable standards of social conduct 
and away from crime; and acting as a third party in contact with 
school authorities and juveniles in instances where the parents 
or guardians are unwilling to act. The services provided are 
numerous: crafts classes, sports programs, job referral, aiding 



youth in entering college, distributing Christmas baskets, trips, 
interceding with schools, a hot line; drug counseling. There is 
also a referral "service with follow-up. The program keeps no formal 
records. There is flexibility and spontaneity which are perhaps 
the unique aspects of the program. 
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Tri -County Youth Service Bureau 
Box 101 



Established - February 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Hughesville, Maryland 20637 , 

The Tri-County Youth Service Bureau is located in a house surrounded 
by trees on a hill overlooking the highway. The site is close 
to where the three participating counties' borders meet. The population 
of this area is approximately 112,000 spread through rural tobacco 
growing areas and small towns. Because of the dispersed population 
and the lack of transportation, the bureau operates three "field 
clinics" one afternoon a week in churches and. other locations. 
The characteristics of the staff represent a blend of styles and 
abilities. Most of the professional staff are under 30. 

The objectives are to provide services to youth either directly 
or by linking them to other agencies, to develop resources in the 
conmunity to help fill unmet needs of youngsters and to help modify 
community and institutional practices that seem to be detrimental 
to the development of young people. Th6 main services are diagnosis, 
evaluation and counseling. The bureau does a substantial amount 
of testing. The bureau also provides individual, family and group 
counseling. One special program called 0HP0 stands for Offenders 
Helping Potential Offenders, It utilizes correctional camp inmates 
as group leaders in conjunction with bureau staff in counseling l 
boys who have been referred to the program. One evening a week, inmates 
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are driven to the bureau's offices where they participate in leading 

group counseling. Bureau staff meet with the inmates between sessions 

« 

to review what has happened. The bureau had initially received referrals 
from agencies, especially schools and juvenile services (probation). 
Reaching out to the community through its field clinic, the bureau 
is encouraging more self-referrals. Staff use non-directive, short 
term counseling and are concerned with the client's present behavior. 
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Youth Service Bureau 
Middleton Township 



Established - July 1966 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Town Hall 
Middleton, New Jersey 07748 

Middleton, New Jersey is located some 40 miles from New York and 
most of its suburban residents commute either to New York City or 
New Jersey on a daily basis. The Township population is approximately 



The Middleton New Jersey Youth Service Bureau is located in a working 
class area which is now undergoing considerable physical improvements" 
because of the availability of Model, Cities money and the labors 
of the Army Corps of Engineers. The Y^uth Service Bureau building 
is a gymnasium. It is essentially a recreational program built 
around a core of long term programs affiliated with the Boys Clubs 
of America. Some counseling service is available and they also have 
ji beginning of an arts and crafts therapy program. However, to date, 
the recreational component has dominated this program. 



55,000. 
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Neighborhood Youth Diversion Program Established - November 1970 

1933 Washington Avenue Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Bronx, New York 10457 

The Bronx project is located in the second largest Puerto Rican- 
Black ghetto in New York. Some 250,000 people live in a 20 
square block area with primary housing being the slum. The 
unemployment rate approximates 50 or 60 percent. There is garbage 
on the streets, a nauseous smell in the air, open drug peddling, ' 
open prostitution; masses of people, automobiles, delivery trucks, ,. 
vendors 1 push carts, children playing in the street, etc. The building 
that houses the program is. about one half block long, one half block 
deep and four stories high. It is dilapidated, condemned and slated 
for destruction by the city of New York. The people of the area are 
highly mobile. Large numbers of people are moving about 24 hours 
a day. 

This project has the backing of L.E.A.A., the Police Department, 

the Probation Office and the Consultation Services of Fordham University 

and Vera Institute. The program is affiliated with the New York 

Probation Department and every referral comes from the family court 

of New York. There is a recreational element that is open to all 

the youth, but only those who are referred from the court are involved 

in the program's full casework services . 



The most unique aspect of the project is the FORUM. The idea of 
the Forum is that indigenous workers who know the problems and who 
have had minimal training in conciliation and arbitration techniques 
can help resolve interpersonal and family problems without relying 
on the formal judici* 1 system. Operationally, the Forum is composed 
of three "judges." A judge is an indigenous person who has been 
specifically trained by the project to hear cases much like the 
judge in the judicial system. The problem is discussed by the youth, 
the youth's parents and the youth's advocate (caseworker), and a 
disposition is reached with agreements that both parties state they 
will abide by. The matter is then continued for a follow-up hearing 
as to how the disposition worked out. 
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Wiltwyck Brooklyn Center 
260 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 



Established - July 1971 
Major Federal Funding - 
HEW, LEAA 



The Brooklyn Coirmunity Project is a program of the Wiltywck School 
for Boys, Inc. The school itself is a 24 hour secure, privately 
owned and operated institution that i ceives youngsters from the 
Juvenile Court on a state wide basis. At the time of our visit, 
the program had just started and was not totally functional. The 
operational staff were also in the process of moving from a Park 
Avenue address to newly obtained quarters located in the very center 
of the target area, the Bedford Styvesant Black-Puerto Ri can ghetto. 
The program is comprehensive. Program elements include counseling 
•service., recreation, tutoring (with some prospects for a full time 
school), homemaking, out-reach program, a recreational program, 
a visiting nurse and a research and evaluation component. Staff 
consists of both highly educated, experienced professional and indigenous 
staff who have minimal education in a formal sense but who know 
the target area and its problems from their own personal experience. 
There is considerable comnunity support from conmunity agencies 
such as police and probation. 
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Northumberland County 
Youth Service Bureau 
520 North Rock Street 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania 1 7872 



Established - April 1971 
Major Federal Funding - HEW 



This Youth Service Bureau is located in the downtown business 
district of Shamokin, in the shadow of the world's largest 
anthracite slag heap. Shamokin, a mining town of 14,000, is losing 
population. The entire county is the terge? arefi and has a 
population of nearly 100,000. 

The Bureau has a staff of five people, all located in one room. 
Most of the staff are under 30. The Northumberland County \buth 
Service Bureau sees its role chiefly as developing new services 
as an alternative to adjudication. The main service provided is 
counseling to youth who are referred by other agenices. There is 
also some group counseling and the bureau sponsors the help-line. 
This telephone service provides access to help for self-referrals. 
It is manned by volunteers. The Bureau also refers to other agencies, 
particularly for diagnosis or for out-of-home placement. Previously, 
the only community referrals were in regard to child welfare. One 
advantage of the Youth Service Bureau is that it can focus on youth. 
In addition, the bureau's unofficial status gives it a pipeline 
to the drug culture and a capacity for trust among youth. 
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Petit Jean Comprehensive Juvenile Services Established - May 1971 

501 North St. Joseph Street Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Morrilton, Arkansas 72110 

Morrilton is located in Conway County Arkansas. The population 
of. the county is 60,600. The project is now in the process of 
expanding to include Van Buren County, population 7,900, and Perry 
County, population 5,900. These three counties are all located 
near Petit Jean Mountains for which the project is named. Project 
offices are located in the same building with Mental Health Services 
and the program is functionally connected with \outh Services. 

The Project Director claimes 60% of her time with the project and 
the remaining 40% with Mental Health Services. Her background 
is in social work and she is a long time resident of the area. 
She knows everyone - the judges, the police, etc. Other staff 
include tne Executive Director, Case Workers and Secretary. The 
main objective of the program is to reduce delinquency in the three 
county area. Functional objectives of the project is what the 
project staff call "resource management. 11 The main approach is 
to identify client needs and to locate services that are available 
to filling needs. The most unique aspect of the program seems 
to be that it offers alternatives where none existed. This has made 
impact on a rural area where there has been little progress for 
a long time. If we look at the project as an alternative for the 
courts, a new reservoir has developed to divert cases out of the 
system. 
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Bowling Green Youth Bureau 

630 Fairview Avenue 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 



Established - July 1970 
Major Federal Funding - 
MC, LEAA 



Bowling Green is a small town located about 120 miles south of 
Louisville. Western Kentucky University is located nearby, in the 
center of town. The town does not have enough of an identity with 
a large city to be classified as suburban, yet it is not typically 
rural because of the college. The Bowling Green Youth Bureau is 
a part of the Model Cities program and the project offices are located 
in the same building with that agency. The project, in addition 
to the offices, operates, a Youth Center on the west side of town, a 
section in which poor white residents live in large numbers. Since 
the project offices are located near the Black area and since the 
Youth Center is located in a White section of town, there is a racial 
separation of program. 

The Project Director is Black. At the beginning of the project, 
he and one other Black staff member attempted to work in the poor 

* 

White area by themselves. They had difficulties. Not only were 

they not effective, but they considered themselves to be in considerable 

danger. Consequently, the Director hired a White staff member 

who has the responsibility for program services in the White area. 

In the beginning, considerable time was spent by staff working through 

their own attitudes and differences. As they began to work these 

problems through and began to move out into the community, their 
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personal resolution of conflicts began to be reflected in their ' 

work with anctjn the comnunity. They were able to function as a 

team and as an integrated force in the community. Black staff accompanied 

the White staff into the White areas and visa versa. People are 

so accustomed to seeing them together that they have become known 

in the town as the Mod Squad of Bowling Green,, The project provides 

services of individual counseling; taking referrals from school; 

working with the police department; and working very closely with 

the courts. They also utilize volunteers from the university. The 

main approach of the project is to develop an understanding between 

the child and individual or. group with whom the child is having 

difficulty. Examples would include agreements between the teacher 

and the child; or between the parents and the child; or between 

the parents and the courts. 
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Russell Youth Service Bureau 
1623 West Chestnut Street 



Established - March 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Louisville, Kentucky 40203 

The project Director has her offices in an old building which houses 
t!ie Russell Area Neighborhood Council. Down the street inai old 
building, converted from a large residence, is the project activities ' 
center. The center has about 2,500 square feet. Many activities 
take place at other locations such as churches, schools, housing 
developments and a center called The Plymouth House. The target 
area for the project is located in a very old part of town, entirely 
Black. The target group is 13 to 16 year olds who are first or minor 
offenders referred 'from Juvenile Court and schools. 

Staff of the program include a project Director (part time), the 
diagnostic social worker, two detached workers and other part time 
staff assigned from the Metropolitan Social Service Department. 
The stated objectives are oriented toward reduction of juvenile 
delinquency and are tied in with the formal agency organization 
of the city. Another underlying objective is the improvement of 
the status of Blacks in Louisville. 

The project receives referrals from schools, social service agencies, 
parents and neighborhood residents at large. At intake the youngster 
is interviewed by the diagnostic social worker. The most intensive 
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service is provided for that group of youngsters who are in trouble 
with the law or who have serious problems. The next group are those 
children who are c/i the verge of getting into trouble or who have 
school problems, and the third group consists of those who apply 
for membership in the program of their own volition. In addition 
to direct services, the project functions as, a local drop-in center 
for the neighborhood. Children from the local school stop by and 
use the pool table or engage in other recreational activities at the 
center, 

The Bureau also ties into other programs in the community . For 
example, if the church conducts a group activity, the project staff 
assist in the organization of the activities; if a committee is 
meeting in a housing development to develop recreational programs 
for youth, the Bureau staff will be represented at the meeting. 
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Tri-County Community Center Established - July 1970 

323 Rose Street Major Federal Funding - HEW 

Jackson, Mississippi 39203 

The project offices are located in a Black neighborhood in the city of 
Jackson./ The building is a large, old converted residence. The project 
offices are fairly accessible to those participants who live in the 
Black area of Jackson. The project serves the counties of Hinds, Madison 
and Rankin. The city of Jackson is the most populated area. The total 
population in the target area is 481,669 . Not far from the project 
offices is Jackson State College, which a few years ago was the site of 
a major student disturbance. The effects of this incident are still eviden 

The Project Coordinator was the originator of the program and the one who 
brought everyone together to plan the project. 1 In addition, there is a 
program director and four counselors. The project has two sets of 
objectives. The first set is formulized and is contained in the 
project literature. This is to reduce and prevent delinquent 
youth from becoming alienated; to institute a new strategy for the 
reduction and prevention of youth drop outs from school and society; 
to teach delinquents good grooming habits, effective use of language, 
and respect for others. The second set of objectives is thecne 
that seems real. This includes advocacy, health and educational,^^ 
opportunities. In addition to the formal project objective, the 
funding source has imposed a requirement for the project that it 
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demonstrate a reduction of del inquency in the target area by 2%. 

The principal activity for the project is counseling. This is usually 
on a one-to-one basis in the clients' home. Most of the referrals for 
counseling comes from youth court and from the schools. The project has 
a limited volunteer program with plans to expand considerably. There 
is considerable resource of volunteer manpower from Jackson State - 
College. Presently a few volunteers are used in tutoring. Most 
of the formal casework services are coordinated through the Jackson- 
Hinds Comprehensive Health Service. The project operates directly 
with this agency, taking its youngsters there for psychiatric work, 
health service and family service. 

There are special problems in that the state of Mississi ppi contends 
that it has the right to control Federal* money coming into Mississippi 
for programs. Because the project derives its funds directly from 
the Federal government and does not go through the state, the existence 
of the project has been challenged by the state. As a result, a 
law suit has been, filed by the state against the project. The project 
has consequently filed a counter suit against the state. As a result 
of all the problems which the project has encountered, the energy 
necessary to deal "with the political situation has almost become 
a component. The very fact that the project is "out there" seems 
to challenge the status quo of government. It is unique that the 
project has been able to survive under the opposition that it has 
faced. 
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Youth Crisis Center, Inc. Established - May 1971 

1119 North West Street ' Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Jackson, Mississippi 39202 

The Youth Crisis Center is located in the main section of the city 
of Jackson. It is only a short distance from the downtown area. 
The neighborhood is very old, clean and would probably now be called 
a lower middle class neighborhood. It was once an exclusive part 
of town. Geographically, the center is in a good location to attract 
youth on a drop in basis. The structure is quaint and formal. 

There are only three paid staff members in the project - the Project 
Director and the couple who stay at the Center. The Youth Crisis 
Center is primarily a runaway house for youngsters. Those in trouble 
may stay for up to five days. The only requirement while they are . - 
at the center is that they do not leave the house. While there 
is some direct counseling available, the main function of the project 
is to contact one or more of the professional volunteers to work 
with the child during his stay at the house and also after he leaves. 
These volunteer services include doctors, social workers, psychiatrists 
and attorneys. 
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Youth Services of Greensboro, Inc. Established - May 1971 

225 North Green Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 

The Youth Service Bureau of Greensboro, Inc. is located in the 
downtown area, across the street from the City Hall and the Police 
Station, of this city of 145,000. It is up a steep flight of 
stairs in a very austere, model office building. The entire Bureau 
consists of one room. ^.....^L-. 

Greensboro Youth Services has a full time staff of 4 people and a 
part time staff of 2. This includes the Director, counselors and 
a receptionist on a full time basis. They have 2 administrative 
assistants on a part time basis. Three of the staff members are 
Black and three are White. The purpose of the program is ''To offer 
an alternative from the Court to the Police Department, schools, 
individuals and other organizations involved with youth; to conduct 
studies , assemble data, and prepare factual plans to combat juvenile 
delinquency; and to mobilize resources in the community to implement 
such plans ." - : ' 

The primary service that this bureau provides is counseling, long 
term if necessary.- Runaways are one problem that has increased 
dramatically in this cormiunity in the last couple of years, hence 
it has become a paramount concern. The Bureau maintains normal 
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office hours, but the accessibility is greatly magnified by the 
staff's willingness to respond immediately at any hour of any day 
to a call for help. Factors in the appeal that this program has 
for clients include confidential ity of service, a*place of their 
own for youth and a trusted staff. Bureau staff do not take any 
action without the young person's knowledge, and this includes referral 
to Court. Staff shows the client various alternatives and lets him 
make the decisions. If the protection of the court is needed, such 
as in cases of child abuse, the client is made aware of the ramifications 
of court procedure and he is urged to make the decision regarding 
referral for himself. Bureau staff will accompany him to Court, 
however. In addition to counseling, the Bureau uses student volunteers 
to work in area service centers for group activities and for Big 
Brother and Big Sister relationships. The bureau has also started 
its own long haired Boy Scout Troup and are systematically involving 
youth in their Advisory Board and in decision making. 
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Youth Service Bureau of Established - February 1969 

Wake Forest University Major . Federal Funding - MC 

110 North Hawthorne Road 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27104 

The Youth Service Bureau of Wake Forest University is located in a 
residential /commercial neighborhood on the periphery of the Model 
Tities neighborhood area. All of the rooms in the house are used 
for offices for program staff. The Bureau has a staff of 7, but 
they do not concentrate on providing direct services. In a sense, 
the Bureau 1 ? primary clients are other agencies and organizations. 
The focus is on developing youth opportunities by providing leadership 
and coordinated planning. The Bureau involves both adults 
and youth in planning and problem sol ving . The basis for developing 
a comprehinsive community wide approach in coordinated planning 
was an inventory of youtu services and, programs . The study includes 
a listing of young people's attitudes toward the services. 

The Bureau operates two special projects. Project Turnaround focuses 
on systems change in schools. In an attempt to bridge the gap 
between the community and the schools, this program coordinates 
a team of eight agency and school personnel committed to developing 
a more positive and creative learning experience for children in an 
effort to reduce truancy* The other special project, Project Return, 
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works with young prison inmates, 16 through 24. Project Return 
helps maintain or develop clear ties with the community, particularly 
family contacts and jobs. The Bureau finds its continued existence 
threatened because of the difficulty of demonstrating tangible results 
when only indirect services are provided. 
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PROJECT CAST 

1015 East Princess Anne Road 
Norfolk, Virginia 23504 



Established - April 1971 
Major Federal Funding - 
LEAA, NEW* MC 



The Community Adjustment Services and Treatment Bureau is located 
in an inner-city neighborhood characterized by vast areas of vacant 
land where houses have been torn down to eventually be replaced 
by new residences. The street where PROJECT CAST has its offices 
is mainly used for light industry. The front of the building houses 
five other social and health agencies. The staff numbers about 14. 
Most of the staff are under 30 and there is an equal proportion 
of black and white staff members. Articulated program objectives 
include preventing deviant behavior and curtailing recidivism, 
particularly through the family, through intensive counseling and 
job placement. 

The main services provided by the program are intake, field supervision 
services, job placement, and individual, family and group counseling.. 
In addition, teachers work as part time "probation counselors 1 ' 
in three schools. A shelter-care facility is also scheduled to 
be in operation soon. The project serves both juveniles and adults. 
The program has extended office hours. They are open to 11 p*rn. 
each evening and also from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday. PROJECT 
CAST was set up under the auspices of the court. The program 
combines both prevention and control programs. Coordinating existing 
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resources does not appear to be a primary focus of the project 
although there is some interest in developing a system to make more 
referrals to adjacent resources. Delivering established services 
in new ways and developing new services seems to be more central 
to this program's, activities. 
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Youth Services of Tulsa 
22 East Fifth Street 



Established - October 1969 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 

The offices of the Youth Services of Tulsa are located in a small 
commercial building shared with several other small social service 
agencies on the fringe of the commercial center of Tulsa, The 
paid staff of the bureau consists of the director, two social . 
workers and a secretary. They recruit, train and supervise 125 
volunteers. The objective of the program is the prevention of 
delinquency. The Youth Services of Tulsa accepts referral of 
children, who are both "acting out" or involved in minor infractions 
of the law, from law enforcement agencies, courts, parents, schools 
and other sources . 

The program is based upon the concept of a one-to-one counseling 
relationship. Each new case is evaluated by the casework supervisor 
or the social worker. At this point, the case is either closed 
at intake, referred to another agency or assigned to an appropriate 
volunteer for a one-to-one counseling relationship. 

Volunteers are recruited tnrough various means, e.g. newspaper 
stories, spot T.V. announcements, local ministers who make appeals 
to their congregations, service club speeches and the efforts 
of the volunteers themselves who recruit from friends and acquaintances. 
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Each volunteer is screened by the Casework Supervisor. The screening 

includes an interview and a short psycholc yea 1 inventory designed 

to screen out persons with an unusual need to control or dominate 

others. Each volunteer accepted into the program must have 40 

hours of training during the first three months of their work 

and 20 hours of training during each subsequent year. 

The program also makes use of local resources. During the year 

1971 5 they used a total of 32 different agencies as resources for 

their clients, including 26 referrals to the Family and Children 

Services; 15 to the Neighborhood Counseling Service; 7 to the Children's 

Medical Center; 2 to Legal Aid; etc. 
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Council for Youth 
1018 North Mes quite 



Established - .1967 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 

This program is located in a barrio and housed in the former home 
of the local parish priest. The facility includes what was originally 
a three bedroom house and a semi-detached two-room addition in the 
back. The three bedrooms of the main structure have been converted 
into four-bed dormitories. The staff consists of the Director, the 
outreach supervisor, a social worker, an outreach worker and a 
secretary • The residential aspect of the program has a program 
supervisor and four counselors and a cook. In addition, a number of 
people volunteer their services. A number of University of New Mexico 
graduate students are involved in the program in evaluation, tutoring, 
recreational supervision and counseling. 

The stated goals of the program are to prevent, treat and control 
juvenile delinquency; to coordinate existing community efforts; to 
create and promote needed services not in existance in the community. 
This program has three major components. It is a licensed 24 hour 
child care facility with a capacity for 11 (at the time of the visit 
there were 11 boys ranging in age from 3 to. 17). A day care program 
provides a place for youngsters having behavior problems at school. 



The outreach program serves 45 active cases, some of whom have 
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completed the residential program, who are in jeopardy of becoming 
delinquent and who have been referred by other agencies and parents. 

The program evolved out of a strictly residential program and provides 
a resource not available to other Youth Service Bureaus. The Council 
can provide emergency shelter for runaways and other youngsters who 
have no place to stay. Supervised recreation and educational tutoring 
are integral parts of, the program. The Council is expanding its 
program to meet other needs of youth in the community. 
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Youth Services Bureau of El Paso 
120 South Campbell 



Established - July 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEA A 



El Paso, Texas 79901 

El Paso, Texas is a city of nearly 350,000 with the City of Juarez, 
Mexico (population 450,000) right across the border. The offices 
of the Youth Services Bureau are located in the basement of the 
City of El Paso's office annex. These offices total about 700 square 
feet and the Bureau has the use of an adjoining conference room. 
A hot-line component is located at another address nearby. The 
core staff consist of the director and his secretary. The hot- 
line operates as a somewhat independent operation. In addition, 
salary allocations have been established for a recreation assistant, 
a psych iatrist and off-duty law enforcement agents. The Bureau 
receives in-kind contributions from nine different .city or governmental 
agencies and the assistance of six part-time work-study students 
from 'the University of El Paso. These work-study students act as 
counselors for clients of the bureau. 

The objective of the program is diversion of youth from the 
criminal justice system-. The City of El Paso expects the Youth 
Services Bureau to serve as a eferral agency for troubled youth 
and as an information center on all matters affecting youth. 



The current Director was. formerly the Youth Affairs Assistant to 
the Mayor of El Paso. He has many contacts in the community and 



has developed a kind of brokerage firm for youth action and 
service programs in the community. The bureau administers a broad 
range of different programs, for instance - youth job campaign, 
youth police dialogues, youth patrol (ride-along program with 
police), hot-line; youth-police recreation program. The bureau 
has a counseling program for dropouts. The court requires all 
juveniles applying for a permit to leave school to first contact 
the Youth Services Bureau and explain their situation. The court 
will not issue a permit to leave school to any youngster who has 
not received a recommendation from the bureau. This counseling 
program attempts to get at the reasons behind the youngster's reques 
to V.iave school and very often referrals are made to agencies that 
solve: the underlying problems or if the solution appears to involve 
a need for work, referrals are made to employers or other agencies 
that can- facilitate employment. 
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Youth Service Bureau of Established - October 1970 

Tarrant County Major Federal Funding -* LEAA 

1622 Rodgers Road 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 

The office of this project is a 2,000 square foot, single story 
building, located in a commercial district southwest of downtown 
Fort Worth. The target area includes all of Tarrant County with 
no heavy concentration of clients in any one area. The population 
of Tarrant County is 762,000 people, with the main concentration 
of population in the Fort Worth metropolitan area. 

The staff consists of the director, assistant director, six youth 
coordinators, research and clerical staff. In addition there are 
volunteers who provide services in research, counseling and technical 
assistance. The staff are for. the most part young; tri -racial 
(Caucasian, Black, Mexican-American). The objectives of the Bureau 
are to help prevent juvenile delinquency and to help young people 
grow - physically, mentally and emotionally. Other objectives 
include identification of the needs of young people in the community 
for the purpose of coordinating existing anencies to fill in the 
gaps in service to youngsters and by acting as a catalyst to assist 
in stimulating and developing the youth serving resources. 

The people who originated the program were from the Urban Ministry, 
a Lutheran organization. As a result of this beginning, the Bureau 
emphasizes its relationship with non-traditional, non-public, youth 
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serving agencies in the corrmunity. The operators of youth hostels, 
crash pads and counseling services have complete confidence in 
the Bureau staff, as do the Bureau's clients. The most unique 
aspect of the program is its ability to maintain working relationships 
with traditional agencies, such as schools and Police while at 
the same time establishing and maintaining excellent rapport with 
the troubled youth in the coimiunity and with private, youth oriented 
agencies. The primary services consist of cutreach crisis intervention 
services. Youth counselors attempt to understand each client ! s 
problem and make a referral to the most appropriate agency. In 
addition, the Youth Coordinators provide needed direct services 
themselves due to gaps in service available in the area. Direct 
services include individual counseling, family counseling, placement 
services, job hunting, etc. The Youth Coordinators of this Bureau , 
have something special to offer and that is their knowledge and 
working relationships with the new youth culture resources on the 
streets and in the community. The Youth Coordinator? do come up 
with compatable places to stay the night or live a while for the 
troubled young person and they put their clients in touch with 
people they can accept and who will accept them. 
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Youth Services and Resource 
Bureau, Inc. 



Established - January 1970 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



501 Trust Building 
San Angelo, Texas 76901 ; 

This program is located in four rooms on the fifth floor of a 
building in downtown San Angelo. The Bureau serves a 15 county 
region of approximately 4,500 square miles, population "108,000, 
San Angelo itself contains approximately three- fourths of the total 
population. The project staff consists of the Director, a full • 
time counselor, two part time counselor aides, an administrative 
secretary-bookkeeper and ten unpaid volunteers. 

The objective of the program is diversion of youth from the criminal 

justice system. Primarily, the Bureau attempts to do this by coordination 

and development of youth serving resources in the community, 'The 

Bureau uses various community organization techniques to improve 

the coordination and .development of community resources for youth. 

It has sponsored conferences and training workshops among the community 

agencies serviny youth. It compiled a directory of coram ity services 

for San Angelo and had it printed as a public service by the local 

Telephone Corporation. Secondarily the Bureau provides services 

to youth in crisis situations. The young client is first interviewed 

by the director or counselor who makes brief notes and then assigns 

the case to a volunteer for follow-up- and/or referral to an appropriate 

community resource. 
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Youth Services Project Established ~ June 1971 

City of San Antonio Major Federal Funding - HEW 

P. 0. Box 9066 
San Antonio, Texas 78204 

T!ie Youth Services Project delivers its services through three 
centers. Each center is located in a model cities neighborhood 
area and housing project. All three centers are ground floor apartrrents 
in quadraplexes and are located in the neighborhoods they serve. 
Sixty percent of the center staff were born in the model neighborhood 
areas and over 50% presently reside in the areas. 

The objectives of the project is to divert misdemeanor juvenile 
offenders from the juvenile justice system by providing an 
alternative way of delivering services. When police officers 
identify misdemeanants or troubled youth in the model neighborhood 
areas, they take that youngster to the nearby Youth Services 
Project Center where they are assured he will receive attention. 
At night when the Neighborhood Centers are closed, the night 
intake worker is available to the juvenile aid bureau at the 
police station. Here the police officer fills out one short form 
and turns the youngster over to the intake worker who provides 
a guaranteed follow-up on the case. Following intake, each 
youngster is assigned a youth worker who attempts to understand 
what brought the youth to the attention of the project and what 
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best can be done about it. The youth workers provide individualized 
counseling and some direct program services such as the boxing 
program. In addition, the project emphasizes referrals to other 
agencies, i.e. vocational rehabilitation, job development agency, 
child guidance center, etc. The project has its own research 
analyst who is developing a reporting system and. data base to 
assess the program's effectiveness in diverting the youth 
population in the model neighborhood from the criminal justice 
sys tern'. 
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Youth Service Bureau 
413 Franklin Street - 



Established - September 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

The town of DeKalb is a community of about 15,000. The target area 
consists of the entire County.. The DeKalb Youth Service Bureau 
is located in a small hous'? on a residential street just adjacent 
to the municipal center of DeKalb where other official agencies 
of the city are located. The limited space provides an atmosphere 
that is a compromise between informality and a place to work. The 
Director is very- much involved in the program, the relationships 
with the community and with young people. His staff are'in their 
early twenties. 

The stated goal of the Bureau is to divert youth from the criminal 
justice system. Some of the sub-objectives are: to resolve school 
problems so that young people will remain in school; to help young 
people gain employment; to provide services to runaways and homeless 
youths; to provide services to young people who are having problems 
with their families; to provide services to those who have drug 
problems; to respond to any young person in a crisis situation. 
The main service consists of short term counseling. The DeKalb 
Youth Service Bureau takes pride in having staff available until 
nine each night* If a problem is of sufficient complexity that 
it will require long term service or specialized expertise, the 
Youth Service Bureau staff refer the matter to another agency- While 



The Youth Service Bureau staff identify themselves with the "establishment" 

world, they also see their role as being advocates for youth. The 

Director has not been hesitant to point out to agencies where their 

services are falling short and how they might be improved. This 

Bureau has had the ability to gain the support of the comr jnity 

and at the same time get the respect and response of youth. It 

has had great effect on changing the way young, people are handled. 

In DeKalb County they can show statistics that the Police have not 

imprisoned or locked up a young person in several months because 

they have referred every single young man and young woman who has 

been arrested to the program and the Bureau has been able to handle 

the situation so that the young person does not have to be placed 

in custody. 
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Youth Service, "The Bridge 
434-1/2 East N.W. Highway 



II 



Established - January 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Palatine, Illinois 60067 . 

The Palatine Youth Service center is located near a major highway that 
goes through the outskirts of the downtown area of the village of 
Palatine. The program is located on the second floor of a commercial 
building with enterprises of various sorts underneath. On the street 
immediately adjacent is a residential area. The target area is 
Palatine Township which is a series of suburban comnunities and was 
probably the model of the term "bedroom conmunity" referred to when • 
they discovered the term. Most of the people in Palatine work in the 
central Chicago area. Paid staff consists of the Director, three full 
time counselors and a half time secretary. There is also a full time . 
conmunity development worker who is not on the payroll of the Youth 
Service Bureau, though she works there full time. She is paid directly 
out of the "Palatine Township city budget. Most of the staff are 
young people in their early twenties. 

The program is concerned with providing services to young people 
where none exist presently and to direct young people to existing 
services through a referral process. Their number one method of 
communicating with young people is through the telephone service 
or "hot-line." The vast majority of young people served come to the 
Youth Service Bureau because of contacts through the telephone service 
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or through contacts with outreach workers. The Bureau is quite popular 
with the youth who are served by it. Their statistics that there are 
500 or so people coming into the facility eve y month is probably an 
underestimation. 
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Youth Guidance Council of 

Rock Island 
1528 Third Avenue 



Established - January 1971 
Major Federal Funding - 
LEAA, MC 



Rock Island, Illinois 61201 

Rock Island is a city with a population of approximately 52,000* 
The facilities of the Youth Guidance Council of Rock Island include 
the Director's office located in the City Hall and the two offices 
where the professional counselors work, located about two blocks 
away in another city office building. The program provides service 
for the entire city. The primary target area is the Model Cities . 
neighborhood area. 

The major objective of the Bureau is to keep young people out of the 
juvenile justice system. The approach is traditional in that the 
bureau attempts to have yoUng people adjust to the coirmunity. Direct 
services to youth and their, families is the primary program content. 
This includes services of some 60 volunteers who work on a "Big 
Brother 11 counseling program. In addition, the Bureau does some 
referring of youth to other agencies and also assists in the placement 
of runaway youth. They are in the process of proposing the development 
of a group home in Rock Island. 

The primary sources of referrals are the Police Department and ti.2 
school system. Some of the cases are handled by professional workers, 
but the majority of the cases receive counseling from volunteers. 
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Howard County Youth Service Bureau Established - January 1971 

1100 West Sycamore Street Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Kokomo, Indiana 46901 



The Howard County Youth Service Bureau is located in an old but 
very large mansion in a middle class district, about four miles from 
the center of Kokomo. Plans for this building sre that it become 
a multi -service center and have agencies such as the Recreation, 
Probation, Narcotics Abuse, Employment and others working in the 
building and providing services. The target area is the entire 
county which has a population of 47,000. 

The official Director of the program is the Juvenile Court Judge. 
The Coordinator is employed to implement the program. The program 
had been in operation for 15 months at the time of the on-site visit, 
had had two Coordinators and was anticipating the third. Five staff 
report to the Coordinator. Also in conjunction with the Juvenile 
Court, there are 50 volunteers and 10 tutors who are used as needed. 
The stated objectives of the program are to serve, in an advocacy 
capacity for youth in the community; to serve as a coordinator of 
youth services in the community; and to provide crisis intervention 
service. Direct services include individual counseling and family 
case work, along with a referral service for young people to other 
youth serving agencies. In addition to this, the Juvenile Court 
Judge uses the Youth Service Bureau as an alternative to Probation 
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in some instances. There is also a recreation component and the 
Youth Service Bureau acts as the agency that administers the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program in the community. The major 
emphasis of the program, however, is coordination and development 
of services within existing agencies. This is done through weekly 
"case conferences" and^through individual contacts with agencies. 
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Miami County Youth Service Bureau 
2-1/2 South Broadway 
Peru, Indiana 46970 



Established - April 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



The Miami County Youth Service Bureau is located in an office building 
on the edge of the center of the downtown area of Peru. The target 
area is. Miami County; however, the main activity is in the city of 
Peru, population 14,500. The official Director of the program is 
the Chairman of the managing Board which is administratively responsible 
for the Bureau* The Coordinator is the actual implementor of program. 
The operating staff consist of the Coordinator and an assistant . 
known as a records coordinator. The stated objectives of this Bureau 
are diversion from the criminal justice system, development of resources 
for youth, and finally to modify youth systems so that they are more 
relevant to young people. 

Several projects that the Bureau has been involved in include a 
summer activity program with the assistance of a nearby U.S. Army base; 
initiation of a community swimming program; a hot-line for young 
people; and recruitment and training of volunteers. In addition, the 
Bureau is tied in with a drop-in center which is open for a limited 
number of hours on weekends. The Coordinator, although he provides 
considerable direct counseling to young people referred from various 
agencies, does not solicit these referrals and does not see the bureau 
as becoming a counseling center. Essentially the bureau coordinates 
services and develops model programs for youth. They provide direct 
service to young people only when there is no one else to do so. 
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Youth Advocacy Established - September 1971 

509 West Washington Street Major Federal Funding - HEW 

South Bend, Indiana 46601 



The metropolitan area of South Bend, Indiana has a population in 
excess of 280,000. The Youth Advocacy program is located in spacious 
offices just west of the center of the downtown area. There is 
good bus service to this location so that the accessibility is not 
a problem to those living in other areas of South Bend. There is 
a large number, of staff and many program components. Youth development 
and delinquency prevention are the major objectives. Specifically 
the project attempts to prevent juvenile delinquency by increasing the 
capacity of youth groups, specifically the Youth Coalition, to 
intervene with established coi^unity institutions and to make them 
more responsive to youth needs. The Youth Advocacy Program is an 
extremely appropriate title. Field workers are assigned to five 
different youth serving agencies. There is a field worker with 
the Recreation Department, School Department, Family and Child Agency, 
City government and the Model Cities program. In addition, there 
is a worker assigned tb assist the Youth Coalition group itself 
in maintaining and developing effectiveness as a group. The task 
of these field workers assigned to the agencies is to change the 
response of agencies to the needs of youth. They receive their 
specific task assignments from the Youth Coalititon. The Youth 
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Coalition is divided into several different task forces which study 
the many problems of youth. These task forces make specific recommendation 
which are reviewed by an advisory cormiittee representing the youth 
serving institutions of the community. For example, one such task 
force is involved in dealing with the legal aspects of youth service. 
They are attempting to change laws having to do with youth, particularly 
where rights seem to be being violated or where the laws serve the 
purpose of limiting services to young people. Another program is 
an alternative school system which has responded to providing school 
programs for drop-outs, for Junior High and High School people. 

In addition they recently began to provide direct services where none or 
too few existed. This approach includes 10 outreach workers who are 
ex-gang leaders, ex-institutionalized young people, and who spend 20 
hours a week working on the streets. Service includes individual and 
group counseling. Those served are referred to the Youth Advocacy 
Program by Law enforcement school, parents and others. 
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Washtenaw Youth Service Bureau 
1819 South Wagner Road 



Established - July 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Ann Arbor," Michigan 48103 

The program offices are located in a building occupied by the Washtenaw 
Intermediate School District. It is a modern office building located 
about five miles out in the country. The staff of the bureau spend 
a minimum of time in their offices. They are almost always in the 
field working with a program of some other agency. The Youth Service 
Bureau has developed a credibility with the agencies for whom they 
provide services and consultation. It also appears to have a good 
reputation with young people, primarily through participation in 
task forces that have been organized for purposes of youth advocacy. 
Professional staff consist of the Director and five community consultants 

Specific project objectives are as follows: to develop educational 
demonstrations for del iquency prevention; to assist small rural 
coimiunities in the counties to develop delinquency prevention efforts, 
i.e. drop in centers for youth in educational groups for parents; 
coordination of resources and problem identification. The services, 
provided are primarily "indirect" or coordinating in nature. During 
the first eight months of operation the program responded to 148 
requests from agencies for consultation. For example, while the 
on-site consultant was visiting the program, a junior high school 
requested consultation with one of the workers. The problem related 
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to truancy among girls in the school. There was a "case* conference" 
involving the teachers, the students and some -parents . The bureau 
consultant attended the "case conference, " giving suggestions and 
providing some constructive alternatives. After the "case conference," 
he consulted with the school administrators, reviewing what might 
be done on a council level to respond to the various things brought 
up at the "case conference." An example of a demonstration project 
consists of setting up a completely elternative school program called 
the "stepping stone." Since the bureau operates out of an educational 
administrative framework and emphasizes developing programs for 
young people who, althouth troubled and acting out, have not yet 
been referred to the criminal justice system, the operation has 
not resulted in any close liaison between the Youth Service Bureau 
and law enforcement or probation. There is interest within the 
Youth Service Bureau to develop services and relationships in this 
area, 

One of the most interesting task forces is the "legal issue" task 
force. It has been involved in several provocative situations as 
advocates for the legal rights for youth* At the present time, they 
are lobbying with the state legislature to introduce a bill that 
would make psychiatric and medicel care available to youngsters 
over the age of 14 without the parental consent. They are also- 
lobbying to change the regulations for child care funding so that 



foster home funds are not dependent, on residence . A few months 
ago they were involved in a hair cut issue at one of the local high 
schools. It seems that a number of students were suspended from 
school because they refused to cut their hair to the length required 
by the principal. Through the efforts of this task force and legal 
council, they were able to get orders revoking the suspension and 
subsequently get the principal to change his standards.. 



The Foundation (Youth Service Center) 

16600 Stevens Drive 

East Detroit, Michigan 48203 



Established - September 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



The Foundation is located in a residential area of East Detroit 
in a basement of a neighborhood recreation center. The neighborhood 
is middle class White, which describes the whole East Detroit 
city - a suburb of larger Detroit. The Director has extensive 
experience in settlement house and neighborhood group wc~k. 
He is primarily comnitted to the use of group work as providing 
the most effective means in meeting the problems of young people. 
A staff psychologist and graduate student provide additional group 
treatment and other direct services. 

The objectives of the program are to divert youth from the juvenile 
justice system at the police level; to prevent formal court procedings 
and to find alternatives to institutionalization; to help in the 
junior and senior high schools with those youth who are about to 
be suspended or expelled from school or those youth whose anti- 
social behavior or attitudes are being brought to the attention 
of school authorities; to strengthen family life and parent-child 
relationships in order to resolve the pressures in the hme which 
cause youth to react with anti-social behavior; to involve youth 
in partnership with the center to help schools, police, political 
and recreational authorities to become more sensitive and responsive 
to the needs of youth. 



The main service provided is counseling. There is group counseling, 
individual counseling and parent counseling. There are open rap 
sessions, mother groups and family groups. All of these services 
are provided directly by the staff of the Foundation. The most 
unique aspect of the program is the production of a youth newspaper, 
"The Wasted Ache." Through the production of this weekly newspaper, 
staff of The' Foundation provide young people in East Detroit a mode 
of communication with each other and to this extent have become 
an advocate for youth. 
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Give and Take Help Center, 
Youth Service Bureau 
5708 West 36th Street 
St, Louis Park 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416 



Established - July 1970 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



The program is located in a suburban white middle class area of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The project facilities are less than average 
in appearance compared to the surrounding area. Although the square 
footage of the facilities is 2,000 square feet, that space is difficult 
to utilize. There is space for privacy and activity although some 
of the furniture is in poor condition. The overall atmosphere is 
warm and accepting. 



Staff consists of the director, and office assistant, a part time 
counselor and volunteers performing assorted functions. The objectives 
verbalized consist of helping youth to grow, to survive and to cope. 
The target group is considered to be all youth. The primary service, 
is considered crisis counseling. The program is envisioned as to be 
within the old settlement house theme. The unique features of the 
program include immediate availability to those who want service; 
involving participants in the program; and the humanistic style of 
help offered by the staff. ^ At the present time, this Youth Service 
Bureau is in jeopardy of losing its Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration funding since it does not meet the definition set 
forth by the Metropol itan Council (Planning Agency).. The model 
attempts to minimize direct service components and to emphasize 
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receiving referrals and then referring these cases to existing agencies 
in the community. The Give and Take center at present receives 
few referrals from law envorcement and yet has direct service as its 
principal program component. 
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Multi-Service Center Project Established - November 1970 

919 East 7th Street Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Phalen Area, St. Paul, Minnesota 55106 

The project operates out of a multi-service center providing service 
to a lower middle class inner city area. The area has a high number 
of families receiving AFDC, a high level of one parent families 
and people who are not on public assistance but who are near the 
poverty income level. Residents are mostly of East European ethnic 
background with some American Indians. 

The objectives tend to be broad and general. One objective is to 
provide direct service to the community in whatever form is needed, 
e.g., group counseling, youth counseling, senior citizens 1 assistance 
with home maintenance or any other number of direct services. The 
other objective would be to help the community arrive at a point to 
create environmental change. 

At the time of the on-site visit, the Phalen area Multi-Service Center 
Project was in jeopardy of not being refunded due to the lack of any 
indication of the program's role in diversion. It seems that the 
program changed direction considerably between the time the initial 
information was obtained about a program known as the Phalen area 
Community Council -Youth Service Bureau and the actual on-site visit. 
Direction of the program now seems to be more in the nature of a 
general social service program with a noticeable emphasis on service 
for senior citizens. 
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Relate, Inc. 
Box 89 



Established - September 1970 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 



Wayzata, Minnesota 55391 

The facilities of "Relate" are located in a suburban area which is 
considered one of the affluent residential areas in the vicinity of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. The facilities reflect the area and are in 
excellent condition* The space ?s limited, but in addition to project 
facilities, staff also utilize churches, homes and public facilities 
within the area. The Director is active in all phases of the program 
including administration, supervision and counseling. The project 
also has three counselors who are assigned on a geographical basis. 
The counseling staff is young, ranging in age from 22 to 25 years. 

The main objective of the program is to provide non- traditional 
counseling to youth in the Lake Minnetonka area of Minneapolis. 
The target group is young people of the counter culture. A unique 
feature of the project is that the managing board is made up of 
31 members, a majority (16) must be young people. There are 15 
law enforcement agencies in the geopraphical area. The Departments 
range in size from 4 to 20 officers. There are few Police referrals, 
and are usually related to a specific problem such as the need 
for foster homes. The Bureau has been able to satisfactorily meet 
their requests on mary occasions. 
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Staff have been successful in. establishing credibility with young 
people. Approximately 40% to 50% of the cases are self -referrals 
and approximately 3/4 of the referrals are female. Funding has 
been split, with 1/3 from Federal sources and 2/3 from local community 
contributions. The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration grant 
is in jeopardy since they, did not conform to j inodel designated 
by the Metropolitan Council. 

Relate, Inc. has a significant program for the youth of its cormiunity. 
Indications are that the services are needed and wanted, but young 
people from affluent areas seldom become entangled in the criminal 
justice system and it is hard to justify the need for service. 
Whether these youth will become involved in the criminal justice 
system or some other social service system is not known. Criteria, 
such as "diversion from the juvenile justice system" creates an 
unusual problem for a bureau whose population is a counter youth 
culture from affluent homes. 



Kansas City Youth Intercept Project Established - July 1971 

600 East 22nd Street Major Federal Funding - 

Kansas City, Missouri 64108 HEW, MC 



The project is located in the Model Cities area of Kansas City. 
The target area is much larger than what m^gr,': be called a neighborhood 
and encompasses the "core city" of the metropol i tan area, ! The 
project rents about 1,500 square feet of office space located in 
a large modern facility which resembles a hospital. The offices 
are used to house the research staff of the project and as a central 
meeting place for program staff and administration. Clients are 
seldom, if ever, seen at the project offices. Contacts with the 
clients are made either in the home, school or other conmunity 
centers. Much of the project activity takes place at the Coaches 
Council, which is a huge old building located in the project area. 
In addition to a gymnasium and an indoor swirming pool, there are 
many large rooms which the project staff utilize for meetings and 
tutoring classes. 



The primary objective of the project is to keep boys 9-13 years 
of age who are identified as pre-del inquent by the schools out 
of the criminal justice system. There are three teams in the 
project, each consisting of a team leader and para-professionals. 
Their functions center around two areas. First they provide direct 
services to children whom the schools refer to the project. These 
services are not of the traditional "casework" variety. The idea 
is to help the child survive and succeed in school and to help his 



family get what thqy need in order to allow for this kind of success. 
This may mean that the worker tutors the child, sees him at school, 
goes for walks with him, helps the family get jobs and refers 
the fami-ly to other agencies which can provide any services which 
are needed. The only classical diagnosis and treatment that takes 
place occurs when families are referred to the Greater Kansas City 
Mental Health Foundation for a workup. 

A second major function is conmunity organization. The main goal 
is to get something started and turn it over to the conmunity. The 
most unique aspect of the program is its ability to utilize existing 
resources in the community for the development of programs and still 
maintain a very low visibility as an "official" agency program. 



Y.M.C.A. Yo;jth Service Bureau Established - June 1971 

430 South ?.0th Street , Major Federal Funding - 

Omaha, Nebraska 68102 HEW, MC 

The project is located in a six story Y.M.C.A. building. All of the 
facilities of the Y are open to the Youth Service Bureau, In addition, 
a group home operates in conjunction with this program. The main 
facility is located in the core city area in Omaha, a city of 542,000. 

The Director has been a career Y.M.C.A. professional for 41 years. 
Other key staff include a group home director, a youth services 
coordinator, the director of the outreach program and a business 
manager. In addition, the program is committed to the use of volunteers 
for every level of program. Emphasis is on a youth service system. 
Principle program components consist of the Youth Development Program 
at the Y.M.C.A.; group home ,or runaways; and outreach. The primary 
target group consists of alienated youth, predelinquent youth, 
delinquent youth; youth on welfare. There is emphasis on the inner 
city poverty areas of Omaha and specifically inner city Indian youth. 
The program base is youth development with .over 1,000 Y.M.C.A. memberships 
free to target area youth. The program has credibility even from 
its critics. 
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Youth Service Bureau Established - October 1970 

1313 East Broad Street Major Federal Funding - MC 

Columbus, Ohio 43205 

The Columbus Youth Service Bureau is housed in a commercial building 
located on the fringe of the Model Cities Neighborhood it serves. 
The predominant ethnicity of the a^ea is Black. Staff consists of 
the director, assistant director, four to six counselors and/or 
counselor aides, clerical staff and research and planning staff. 

The stated objective of the bureau is to reduce the differential 
occurrence of juvenile crime between the Mode.1 Neighborhood and the 
rest of the city. The program was designed to meet its objective 
primarily through individual and group counseling. Referrals are 
usually from schools, police, parents, peers and drop-ins. There 
are two MSW's on the staff who handle the more disturbed situations; 
however, most cases are handled by the counselor aide staff (street 
working para-professionals). In addition to counseling they make 
referrals; help with budget; do group work; develop recreation programs; 
intervene with courts, schools, and Police; transport clients; make 
public appearances; work on coirmunity service projects such as city 
beautification; and organize fund raising projects. They often 
know about pending problems before they are obvious to others. They 
know the resources of the community and if they hear about a youngster 
or a family that needs some heln, they reach out to provide the 
necessary service. 
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There is also one counselor aide who works the majority the day 
with the Court, the Probation Department and Police ard another 
who is primarily responsible for working relationships with the 
schools.. 

The program also utilizes volunteers from various community agencies 
as well as concerned citizens who are used in every aspect of programming. 
They function as case aides, transportation suppliers, counselors, 
tutors, advocates, Big Brothers, Big Sisters and clerks. 
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Youth Service Bureau of Boise, Inc. 
807 Wes' Franklin 
Boisfi Icdho 82702 

The offices of the Youth Service Bureau of Boise are located in 
approximately 1,000 square feet in a one story building in a working 
class neighborhood within the city of Boise. The overall physical 
condition of the facility is excellent. The professional staff consists 
of the Director and five counselors. The Director is in his 30's and 
the counselors are all in their mid-twenties. 

The objectives articulated were: reduce the number of youth processed 
through the juvenile court system; reduce labeling; effect institutional 
change. The target group consists of youth under the age of 18, 
residing in the city of Boise, who could benefit from a counseling 
relationship. The primary service is immediate counseling for youths 
or parents with troubled children. They provide direct service to 
young people who have personal problems, utilizing a somewhat unstructured 
system to provide that service. In addition, the program is involved 
in 'changing .the agencies or institutions that serve youth in the 
community. Most of the referrals are young people with family kinds 
of problefhs, who are truant, misbehave in school, incorrigible, etc. 
In addition, che Bureau operates a crisis shelter care facility known 
as Mary House. It is located within a few blocks of the Youth Service 
Bureau offices, and is staffed by a full time staff member paid out 
of Youth Service budget with volunteer staffing provided by a priest 



Established - July 1971 
Major Federal Funding - HEW 
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who is Vice-Principal of a parochial school in the city of Boise. 
This operation provides temporary care of juveniles in lieu of 
incarceration in the County jail facility, Ljngth of stay in generally 
based on the time required to solve a youth's problem. The capacity is 
approximately 7. At the time of the visit there were 4 boys in 
residence. 
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Youth Development Service Established - January 1971 

820 North 31st Street Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Billings, Montana 59101 

The Billings Youth Development Service is located in 600 square 
feet of office space in the basement of an old school. The location, 
is in the central section of Billings and is generally a deteriorating 
area. The Director of the program was previously a member of the 
Board of Directors when he was an employee of the State Division of 
Aftercare. The only other full time staff person is a secretary/researcher 
who is in charge of the clerical duties and developing research data. 
Other part time staff consist of a Project Administrator and secretary 
who are "in-kind match." 

The stated objective of this project is the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency in the community through the development of youth services. 
The Youth Development Service is primarily a coordinating unit which 
works with existing agencies. Primary emphasis is to provide consultation 
and technical assistance to a variety of social service agencies in the 
Billings and Yellowstone County areas. The Youth flgSreloprnent Service 
does not pravide direct services; instead it emphasizes better use of 
existing social agenciesin the coirmunity. 

At the time of thk;on-site visit there were ten major projects 
operating. These included publication of a newsletter; a youth 



recreation program; design of a central referral system for use 
by numerous social service agencies; comnunity organization for 
drug abuse and control; a volunteer program; telephone hot-line 
and crisis center; group home; drop-in center; foster home programs; 
and a program for children to ride along with and observe a Policema 
during his shift. 
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Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevent ion -Rural America Project 
805 North Last Chance Gulch 
Helena, Montana 59601 



Established - June 1971 
Major Federal Funding - HEW 



The headquarters for the Rural America Project is located in Helena, 
Montana. There are four staff members operating out of Helena: a 
Bureau Chief, a Youth Development Coordinator, a Health Coordinator 
and an Administration Assistant/Secretary. These individuals provide 
general administrative direction to five youth development workers 
located in the rural cities of Polsen, Lewiston, Shelby, Wolf Point 
and Glendive. In addition, there are three individuals who work for 
the University of Montana in Missoula who are funded wholly or in part 
to develop and implement a research design for this project. The 
Rural America Project organizationally has been titled "The Youth 
Development Bureau," which is under the Rehabilitative Service Division 
of the Social and Rehabilitation Services Department of the State 
of Montana. This is not a direct service operation. 

The Youth development workers wofck in five rural coirmunities in 
the area. They offer coordination and serve as catalysts. The 
youth development worker lives in the comnunity . On a day to day 
basis he deals with the youth serving agencies in that community. 
His work demands that he identify the problems of youth in the area 
and then develop, with the local agencies, appropriate programs 
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to deal with these problems. Their technique. of dealing with local 
agencies is subtle. They recognize that every small comnunity has 
a certain power base or power structure and that it usually rests 
with a small number of people in the community. Most of the youth 
developemnt workers have had some prior exposure to the problems 
of youth through the juvenile justice system or through some kind 
of service activities. Perhaps the most unique aspect of the program 
is that all of the staff have a commitment to a systems change 
strategy. 



Youth Service Bureau 

Mul tnomah County 
9207 Southeast Foster Road 



Established - April 1971 
Major Federal Funding - 
LEAA, 0E0 



Portland, Oregon 97266 

The program is located close to its primary target area in the 
second story of a building in the somewhat commercial, suburban 
area of Lentz, Portland, Oregon. Staff consists of the Director, 
five full time and four part time staff who serve counseling and 
clerical functions. The stated objectives are juvenile delinquency 
prevention; diversion of youth from the juvenile justice system; 
linking youth to resources; and modifying and developing resources 
as required. The target group is youth through age- 24 in the 
geographical boundaries of the county which encompasses about 45,000 



The primary service consists of individual counseling. The 
Bureau provides some marital counseling and mental health services 
in connection with other social service agencies in the comnunity* 
Professionals from social service agencies spend a certain amount 
of time each. week .at the Youth Service Bureau utilizing their 
particular expertise in dealing with problems of the people 
in that area. The Bureau is attempting to make local agencies 
aware of the problems of youth* and obtain commitments from 
existing agencies to participate in the efforts of better and 
more appropriate services. 



people* 
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Seattle/King County - Center Established - July 1968 

for Youth Services Major Federal Funding - 

2208 Northwest Market (State-primary) LEAA, indir. 

Seattle, Washington 98107 

This program is located in an urban section of Seattle* The total 
floor space amounts to about 2,100 square feet. The primary economic 
resources in the area are fishing, wood products, both maintenance 
and building. Staff consist of the Project Director, a secretary, 
a community organizer, three psychiatric social workers and a 
half time education special ist. In addition, there are consultants 
in psychology and child psychiatry and a small group of volunteers 
who are primarily involved in a tutoring program. 

The stated objective of the program is to keep children out of the 
juvenile justice system. The target group consists of children and 
youth to age 18, who are troubled or in jeopardy of trouble, from 
King County and Northwest Seattle, The primary services provided 
consist of community organization , services; clinical programs of child* 
guidance and consultation to other community agencies; and direct 
services including group therapy services and behavior modification. . 

This bureau ha$ placed a great deal of emphasis on the need for 
community organizational change. They are committed to the fact 
that public relations and the imparting of information to interested 
groups is vital to the success of any kind of youth services delivery 
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system. Perhaps the most significant area of coordination has 
been the changes that have occurred in the Seattle Police Department 
Juvenile Division. Through the efforts of the local Chief of the 
Juvenile Division and the Director of the Center for Youth Services, 
a social agency referral project has been established in the police 
department in conjunction with the Center for Youth Services. 
The aim of this proj'ect is to measure what happens in tern.s of 
behavior to those youth diverted from the juvenile justice system 
as compared to a control group who were automatically sent through 
the juvenile justice system for similar kinds of behavior. 
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Nogales Youth Service Bureau Established -August 1970 

225 Madison Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Nogales, Arizona 85621 

The city of Nogales is a rural city on the United States-Mexican 
border. Nogales has a population of 9,600 and another 3,000 in 
the surrounding areas. The Mexican city of Nogales has a population 
of 60,000. 

The staff consists of the director and four assistants. The program 
facility is basically an auditorium gymnasium. The stated major 
objective of this program is the prevention of delinquency. More 
specifically the center has been established to provide a place 
where youth can participate inactivities designed to-keep them 
on the Nogales, Arizona side of the border; thereby eliminating 
exposure tb illegal activities in Mexico. Reportedly, an effort 
is also made to'bring together resources to develop better delivery 
of youth employment services in the community; to involve youth in 
planning activities for their welfare; to develop communication 
linkages with parents, counselors, juvenile courts and law enforcement 
agencies; to identify problems; and effect the reduction of juvenile 
delinquency. In 1970-71 there was & total of 18,818 youths who 
made use of the recreational activities. There are no records, 
but in a few cases, youth were provided counseling and referral 
to other youth agencies to meet their needs. There are also two 
branch offices in outlying areas that provide similar services. . - 
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Maricopa Youth Service Bureau 
4000 North 7th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 8b020 



Established - September 1970 
Major Federal Funding - 
HEW, LEAA 



The Maricopa County Youth Service Bureau has three locations. One 
office is located in the northcentral area of Phoenix; the second 
office is located on the west side; and the third is located in 
an area known as Chandler. Th^ overall program has about 12 paid 
staff members and covers the entire county which has about a million 
people, with the major population in Phoenix. 

Stated objectives are diversion from the juvenile court system and 
intervening with those youngsters who are just starting to display 
behavioral problems that have not yet come to the attention of 
law enforcement or probation. The target group is for all youth 
under the age of 18 who reside in the county. 

Service emphasis is on short term problem solving and referral to 
other agencies.' The principal techniques for direct service consist 
of individual and family counseling; serving as a third party in 
directing youth and their families to solve their problems; playing a 
supportive role; providing some tutoring service; making referrals to 
other agencies. A limited number of volunteers serve as big brother 
or big sisters and also assist in tutoring. Because the program ■ 
covers the" entire county of Maricopa, walk-in traffic is at a minimum 
and for the most part, youth come to the offices for service. 
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Scottsdale Youth Service Bureau 
6921 East Thomas Road 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 



Established - April 1971 
Major Federal Funding - LEA A 



The city of Scottsdale is a suburban community of about 70,000 
population, east of Phoenix. This low middle to upper income community 
is composed of 90% Caucasian, 10% Mexican-Indian and a very small 
number of Blacks. The facility itself is a used four bedroom home, 
with two of the bedrooms used as offices and two used as "crash 
pads" for youngsters who are in need of overnight accomodations. 
The kitchen is equipped to provide simple meals or refreshments. 
The living room is used for group meetings and for parent group 
discussions . 

There are only three paid staff members the Director, an assistant 
and a Secretary. The program makes extensive use of volunteers 
as counselors, big brother, big sister, and adult or parent figures. 
They are also available for professional services, such as medical, 
psychological, psychiatric, job finding, financial assistance, 
etc. All volunteers must enroll and complete a three unit course 
at the Arizona State University before they are eligible to work 
in the program. This course was designed cooperatively by the 
Arizona State University and staff of the Youth Service Bureau. 
Course content includes sessions on family inter-relationships, 
child development, dynamics in the .home and school, peer pressures, 
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etc. This program was spearheaded by Judge Boyle, city magistrate 9 
and has the total involvement of official public agencies of the city 
of Scottsdale and citizen groups in general. For example, the 
Exchange Club of Scottsdale has adopted the Youth Service Bureau 
Program as. its life long project. One Scottsdale program includes 
some referrals from Court on an informal basis. The Judge refers 
a young person to the Youth Service Bureau program and the court 
order is held in suspension. If the individual does well during 
the time he spends with the Youth Service Bureau, the court report 
is given back to the judge and he tears up whatever order has been 
made. In this instance, they are providing an adjunct or-additional 
service to the court and tG probation. 
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Tucson Youth Service Bureau 
646 South 6th Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85701 



Established - August 1971 
Major Federal Funding - 
HEW, MC 



Thn Tuscon Youth Service Bureau "house" is located in an old, large, 
three story house- in a Model Cities neighborhood area of Tucson. 
The first floor contains activity rooms, and the upstairs has offices 
and interview rooms. Overall there is approximately 5,000 square 



of the area is 64. 5% Mexican-American, 14,6% Black, -6% White and 
■5% Indian. There are 14 staff members including the Program Coordinator, 
Assistant Program Coordinators, Secretary. Program Consultant, 
Bookkeeper, Receptionist and six Youth Workers. Most Qf the staff 



Neighborhood area. 

The primary objectives of the Tucson Youth Service Bureau are to 
reduce arrests of model cities youth by 10%; reduce commitments 
to state Institutions by 10%; reduce adjudication by ]Q%. The 
key services of the bureau are rap sessions (group counseling), 
vocational counseling,, family counsel ing, individual counseling 
and tutoring services for youth who are having problems with their 
studies in school. Another technique used is referral with follow-up 
to other agencies. In some instances, the bureau contracts or purchases 



feat* The surrounding neighborhood is generally poo 



The ethnicity 



are in .their 20's and of an ethnicity representative of the Model 
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services such as remedial reading program services. In addition, 
the facility itself provides a place for recreational activities 
such as checkers, pool or just "hanging around" for youths who 
reside in the immediate neighborhood. 
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Coirmunity Youth Responsibility 

Program 
2220 University Avenue 
East Palo Alto, California 94303 

The project office is located in a former residential building that 
has a combined space of approximately 1,800 square feet. The two 
bedrooms in the main building have- been converted to office space. 
The living area is occupied by clerical staff and the family room is 
the conference room. East Palo Alto is an unincorporated area in 
San Mateo County. The community includes a population of approximately 
20,000 predominantly Black residents, Tfta houses are essentially 
Tower middle class dwellings. There is ? snail business district 
and one major shopping center. 

The objectives of the program are to develop and assert the authority 
of the local community in controlling and redirecting the behavior 
of youth in the community; to develop among youth a sense of positive 
identity with, and commitment to, the community and its general . 
welfare; to involve both youth and adult citizens in an effort 
to decrease crime rates in the community, 'particularly incidences 
of burglary and theft. The core staff consists of the Director, 
three professionals and two clerks. The most unique aspect of * 
the project is the community hearing panel. This panel consists 
of seven resident^ from the community who are selected by program- 
staff and are paid $50.00 per month to hear, selected cases presented 



Established - December 1970 
Major Federal Funding - LEAA 
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to them. Youngsters who appear before the panel generally have 
committed some minor offense in the conmunity and are referred on a 
voluntary basis by either- the Probation Department or the. Sheriff 1 s 
Department. If the panel finds that they have conmitted the offense 
as alleged, they then make a decision as to the disposition of the 
case which generally results in some work assignment in the comnunity. 

In addition, the Community Crime Prevention component hasone full 
time paid staff member and six paid volunteers. They conduct a 
door to door campaign among residents in the comnunity to inform 
them on anti-burglary measures. There is one staff position assigned 
to the Youth Guidance Counseling component which has the responsibility 
of providing counseling services to youth and members of their 
families who are referred to the program. This position is on loan 
from the County Probation- Department, formerly a New Careerist. 
The primary service provided in this instance is individual counseling 
and a limited amount of group counseling. One staff member is 



designated as a vocational consultant and is responsible for seeking 
out job opportunities for youth and for providing needed tutoring 
service. 
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Manteca House 
603 East Yosemite 



Established .- November 1971 
Major Federal Funding - none 



Manteca, California 95336 

Manteca is a small town located in the heart of a rich agricultural 
area in the San Joaquin valley. Manteca House is located on the 
main street about 5 blocks from the center of commercial activity. 
The house itself is more than 50 years old, a wood frame dwell ing 
originally designed for one family. Staff consists of the Director, 
.assistant Director and a variety of volunteers ranging from 
young men and. women in their late teens and early 20's to older 
housewives and mothers of the clients. Manteca House is designed 
to provide a neutral ground for. people to come together, work out 
their problems and keep families together. The local Court, Police 
Department and Probation department use the facility to divert young 
people from the criminal justice system and as "an, alternative to the 
traditional, more formal means .for rehabilitating offenders. Manteca 
House offers youth crisis intervention and counseling services to 
anyone - any age, any problem - in the Manteca, Ripon and Escalon 
area. For the most part, clientele are between 14 and 18 years of 
age. The techniques and methods used include one-to-one counseling, 
group counseling, informal rap sessions and referral to. more traditional 
agerfcies and facilities. The House itself is available 6 days a 
week, 12 hours a day. They have achieved the full confidence and 
respect of both their -clients and the established authorities in the 
community. 
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East San Jose Youth Service Bureau Established - November 1969 

1668 East Santa Clara Street Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

San Jose, California 95116 

The bureau offices are located just a few blocks east of a major 
freeway which separates the downtown San Jose area from the "East-Side 11 
which is the target area. Over 80,000 of San Jose's approximately 
one half million people reside in this area. The ethnic composition 
of the east-side consists of approximately 45% Mexican-American * . 
35% Anglo, 15% Black and 5% other. The cio-economic conditions' 
of the area are poor. 

The staff consists of the Director, clerical staff and 7 professional 
staff who are either paid through the Bureau or are on loan as "in-kind" 
match from other agencies. Staff are available to work with the 
Probation Department, Welfare Department, schools, Police Department; 
and to provide specialized program in psychiatric social work and 
vocational counseling. In addition, there are part time intermittant 
para-professional staff, student interns and approximately 95 volunteers 
involved in the program in various ways (i.e. Big Brother, JBig Sister, 
counseling, clerical duties). 

Objectives of the East San Jose Youth Service Bureau are to provide and 
coordinate community activities by providing a variety of group work, 
casework and community development services. The Bureau spearheaded 
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the establishment of an inter-agency council. This council meets regularly 

under the leadership of the Youth Service Bureau and responds to 

a wide variety of community felt problems. Most recent was the 

problem of providing health services to east-side citizens. As a 

result of the efforts of the council, a youth clinic proposal has 

been submitted to the County Director of Health Services. Direct 

services include counseling to young people referred by the school 

department, Police Department and Probation Office. In addition, 

there are tutoring programs and activity programs which include volunteers 

and student interns from San Jose State College. 

This program was originally funded through federal Omnibus Crime Bill 
funds. It is now funded by the County and has been placed as a 
member of the community of agencies under the administration of the 
Chief Probation Officer. To date this affiliation has not interfered 
with the program being an alternate to the Juvenile Justice 'System. 
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Social Advocates for Youth, Inc. Established - March 1970 

218 t Street Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Santa Rosa, California 95405 

Project offices are near the main artery of the city and consist of 
4 rooms which are used as offices and one larger room used for group 
discussions. In addition to the offices, the project operates a 
residential center which is a large old home i.n a residential area.. 
The target group is County wide and it is not common procedure for 
clients to come to the project offices. Most of the actual work of 
the program is done in the clients 1 homes either by volunteers or 
by staff. Some contact with clients is made at other agency offices 
such as Probation, Juvenile Hall, etc. Staff consists of the Director, 
Assistant Director, a Psychologist, two social workers, an office 
assistant/counselor and various part-time staff including a psychiatrist 
and an attorney. In addition, a residential center has a Director, 
six house parents and two student-aides. 

The official project objective calls for the reduction of delinquency 
in the county by 10%' for the project year. Broad objectives are to 
help the child improve his feelings of self-worth and to help him 
better adapt to the world around him; to bring about institutional 
change in those instances in which institutions within the community 
contribute to, rather than improve, the genesis of delinquency. 
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The project utilizes .'about 120 volunteers who are recruited and 
screened by staff. The vol unteers; work on a one-to-one basis with 
clients who are referred from other agencies. Staff have a "caseload" 
of volunteers ranging from 220 to 35 per staff member. The residential 
program was begun to. fill a gap in service for those children who 
were in need of supervision but who should not*be placed in a correctional 
setting." The main approach at the house is counseling and groups. ■ ■ 
The diversion program worb with families with young people who 
are referred to the Probation Department for such matters as runaways, 
children with "delinquency tendencies," truancy, incorrigibility, etc. 
In addition, staff represent children both individually as an advocate* 
and legal isticaly by attempting to change the law and the application 
of the law. 
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Established - September 1970 
Major Federal Funding - none 

San Joaquin County is a rich agricultural area. There are approximately 
300,000 people in the County with over 100,000 residing in Stockton, 
the County sedt. At the time of review, Stockton House "was located 
in a rather small residence, just around the corner from a commercial 
area and just behind a car-wash. Besides the house, there is a small 
cabin in the rear of the residence used as sleeping quarters for 
homeless clients. Overall the facilities were marginal; however, the 
project had just signed a. lease for a different building, described 
as a much larger house located in a more accessible neighborhood nearer 
town. The staff consists of the director, assistant director and 
a variety of counseling staff. The counseling staff may be either 
partially paid, work-study students, on loan from other agencies or 
volunteers. 

Stockton House has been open for approximately two years and objectives 
have shifted during that time. Initial emphasis was to be on drug 
counseling and runaways. Objectives have since become broud and 
difficult to define. According to the Director, the principle objective 
is to keep youth out of the system. Stockton House caters to anyone with 
a life crisis who will come to them. Individual counseling has been 
the main approach. They are also developing a group home. Stockton 
House is not entirely approved of by some official referring" sources 
and tends to be utilized as an expedient resource. 



Stockton House 

701 West Bianchi 

Stockton, California 95201 
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Ar.vada Youth Action Commission Established - October 1970 

7404 Grant Place Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Arvada, Colorado 80002 

The project is located in an upper middle- class suburban area. The 
facility itself is about 1,500 square feet and is in poor condition 
as compared with its surroundings. The furniture is considered 
dilapidated. At the same time, it is pointed out that the conditions 
are viewed as very acceptable to the youth of this area who, at this 
point in time, "dig 11 old dilapidated physical facilities which they 
can identify as "theirs." 

Staff consists of the Director, a youth worker, a half-time secretary 
who is a high school student and a janitor who is also a high school 
student. In addition, there are active volunteers. 

Initially the target group was youth who were identified as holding 
counter culture attitudes. This included potential drop-outs who 
were bright but bored. The primary service is to get things going 
in the community. It is' a place where both youth and adults go to be 
heard and to promote ideas that develop into program. 

Some unique aspects of the program involve youth who have been seen 
by the schools as diciplinary problems or who were beligerent, who. 
have come to the Bureau, have participated and become active ; and have 
been most constructive and verbal on the Cortmission. The second 
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rather unique aspect would be the Commission itself, where both youth 
and adults are able to work together. The Commission has 11 members 
composed of 4 youth members, 4 adult members and these 8 members 
together select an additional 3 members for a total of 11. 

The Arvada Youth Service Bureau provides a few direct services and 
is especially involved in developing alternatives for runaways and 
youth who are bored with conventional lifestyle. For the most part 
however, it concentrates on stimulation and developing new programs 
for youth and providing direct services only to fill the gaps or to 
set the pace. 
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Boulder Youth Service Bureau Established - October 1969 

1750 10th Street Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Boulder, Colorado 

The project is located in the downtown section of a white middle 
class suburban area. The project Director, has a Master's Degree with 
special training in counseling and education, and in addition is a 
nurse. Other staff consist of an Assistant Director who works as 
an administrative assistant. Another position of youth counselor 
is presently vacant. 

Primary objectives are considered to be delinquency prevention and 
youth development. The target group is adolescents, and more specifically 
the "count t culture." These are youth who are seen as generally 
functioning quite well, but who are nevertheless quite lonely, insecure 
•and have not resolved the auestion of "who am I?" Another target 
group is youth who live in the low income housing area which has 
recently developed in the Boulder area. The primary service provided 
is as a catalyst in program planning and development, coordinating 
youth services and providing direct services in order to fill gaps. 
In the area of direct services, only short term counseling to search 
out needed services is emphasized. Staff are very knowledgeable 
about referral resources and utilize them frequently, i.e. Mental 
Health Center for out-patient adolescent counseling; Public Welfare 
Department for foster home referrals; Family and Children services 
for marital counseling. 

ERLC 



The program generally has a low profile in the community. This has 
some advantage in regard to avoiding labeling and stigma but causes 
problems in so far as referrals from official sources are concerned. 



NON- CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 

PUERTO RICO 

Playa-Ponce 
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Palama Settlement Established - 1896 

810 Vineyard Boulevard Major Federal Funding - none 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 

The Hawaiian population is about 759,000 with about 350,000 in 
Honolulu. The Palama Settlement is located in the western part of 
Honolulu, situated amongst several housing projects - some public, 
some private. One of the housing projects is owned by the Palama 
Settlement itself and is leased to other private businesses. 
The Palama Settlement started in 1896 with the establishment of 
the Palama Chapel . Irt 1899 however, there was an epidemic and the 
Chapel began a program to meet the health needs of the people. A 
comprehensive program has since developed to meet the many needs 
of the people, including health, education and cultural needs. There 
are about 15 social service staff including the program designer, 
program administrator, social workers and neighborhood workers. 
In addition, there are staff who have to do with the clerical, office, 
school operation and general property management. The program also 
makes use of liaison staff from other agencies, -consultants and 
numerous volunteers. 

The stated purpose of the Palama Settl errant "is the improvement 
of tne physical, social, educational, emotional and cultural aspects 
of the individual, family and community life in the Palama area 
of Honolulu." Specific to the Youth Service Bureau concept - they 
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provide an alternate means of education; decrease the pre-selection 
of youth to an outlaw life-style; provide alternatives to poor health; 
provide help for welfare needs; and provide alternatives to incarceration 
of juveniles. The services provided are extensive. They have a 
complex recreation and school program, utilizing both guided group 
interaction and a behavior modification approach. For example, 
when a youth first joins the program for educational needs or behavior 
problems,, the route he follows is from the non-air-conditioned classrooms 
to the comfort of air-conditioning and in addition is able* to participate 
in the recreational program. The recreational programs have special 
status in that the teams travel and there is considerable opportunity 
for "success experience." For the most part in this program they 
take rejects from the public school system and motivate them to 
success in school and sports. Other services include a 24 hour 
crisis service, a planned parenthood program, a dental program and 
many different programs to meet the needs of people living in the 
pub! ic housing area. 

The most unique aspect of the program is that they are financially 
independent and although funding from Federal sources is helpful, 
they do not have to consider compromising program integrity for 
financial survival. 
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Juventud y Comunidad Alerta (YSB) Established - February 1970 

Centro de Orientacion Y Servicios Major Federal Funding - LEAA 

Dispensario San Antonio, Inc. 

Avenida Padre Noel! , No. 30 5 Apartado 213 

Playa, Ponce, Puerto Rico 00731 

The main center is located in an old two story home in the heart of 
the industrial section of La Playa, Ponce. The lower floor of the 
home is utilized for offices and many of the activities of the program. 
There is also a large covered patio and lawn. The upstairs of the 
building is utilized as living quarters and office space for the 
director and a few staff. There are also two branch offices, one on 
the east side of La Playa and one on the west side of La Playa. 
Another field office location is being negotiated for near the village 
plaza* Total paid staff consists of 76 people, including advocates, 
tutors and professionals. There are also 75 to 100 volunteers. 
The staff are of all ages, racial backgrounds and shades of racial 
backgrounds characteristic of Puerto Rico. The major objective 
consists of working toward changing theJl:Lv£S_.of the people of La 
Playa, where a pattern .of discouragement and deprivation has become 
a life style handed down from generation to generation. In essence, 
the objective ts community competence. The whole community is in 
the process of becoming the Youth Service Bureau, 

There are seven program components . The Department of Human Services 
is concerned with health and intake. The Advocacy component has a 
full time trainer and 11 full or part time advocates. Each advocate 



has a certain territory or barrio. They go to the places the intensive 
cases assigned to them go. They go to the schools, to court and to 
the police station. The Education component addresses itself to 
tutoring for those who will return to school and for those who are 
looking just for basic skills. The Conmunity Organization component 
works directly in the barrios with emphasis on organizing to bring 
about improvement in living conditions there. The Recreation and 
Cultural Enrichment component is where music, art, painting, dancing 
and all of these things are related in their openness. A sports 
program relates to hundreds of young people and attracts quite* a 
number of volunteers. Many of the volunteers arc men and this is 
considered a great accomplishment. The vocational training component 
makes use of vocational training resources from both government 
and industry. 

The YSB team is another component. Two social workers provide initial 
casework services and coordinate follow- through services for youth 
identified by the court, police, social service agencies and the 
conmunity as -having problems and special needs. They work very ■• 
closely in coordinating services with members of other components, 
especially the advocates, and agencies in the community, Each ... 
intensive case usually has an advocate and a tutor as well as access 
to all of the other services. In addition to these working components, 



there is a Legal Counsel for the program and an Evaluation and Research 
component f>om the Catholic University of Puerto Rico. Literally 
hundreds of children have been served by the cultural enrichment, 
tutoring and sports programs. This is a comprehensive program 
which, to some degree, has had an impact on the lives of the 18,000 
residents in the La Playa area and especially youth from 12 to 18. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA— HUMAN RELATIONS AGENCY 



RONALD REAGAN, Governor 



DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH AUTHORITY 



6m 



July 26, 1971 



Copy of letter mailed to 
Governors j state planning 
agencies^ and other officials 
and agencies in 56 states 
and/ or territories 
July 26 j 1971 



The Department of the California Youth Authority has been granted 
an award, under the auspices of the Youth Development and Delin- 
quency. Prevention Adninistration of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, to conduct a National Study of Youth Service 
Bureaus. The project calls for a national census of bureaus 
followed by a detailed study of selected bureaus representing 
different services and areas of the United States. A brief narra- 
tive of the project is attached for your information. 

As defined in the 1967 President's Crime Commission Reports, a 
Youth Service Bureau "is: 

A neighborhood youth serving agency located, if possible, 
in comprehensive neighborhood community centers and 
receiving juveniles (delinquents and nondel inquents) 
referred by the police, the juvenile court, parents, 
schools, and other sources. These new agencies would 
act as central coordinators of al 1 community services 
for young people and would also provide services 
lacking in the community or neighborhood, especially 
ones designated for less seriously delinquent juveniles... 

The Commission offered an idea rather than a detailed plan of . 
action. As a result, many different kinds of programs for children 
have been labeled youth, service bureaus while other programs more- 
closely associated wi th the original idea are not so identified.* 

Nationally our information is limited; we do not know how many 
bureaus actually exist, the number of children served or the 
relative merits of different approaches and programs. The Youth 
Service Bureau-is an example of a program being replicated on the 
basis of belief and not information about success. In brief, if 
. state and local agencies are to make the most effective use of the 
increasing federal resources becoming available to them, they must 
have better information upon which to make decisions about programs 
for children and youth, i 
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July 26, 1971 



As an initial part of this project, we are attempting to identify 
states where there are programs they define as Youth Service 
Bureaus. We need your help. At a minimum we need to know the 
name of the youth service bureau projects established in your 
state, the name of the director or person to whom we should write 
and his or her address and whether or not the project is funded 
through, your agency. 

The attached form may be helpful in the preparation of your reply. 
Mr. Robert L* Smith, Assistant Chief, Division of Research and 
Development, Department of the Youth Authority, 714 P Street, 
Sacramento, California 95814 (area code 916-445-9626), will serve 
as the project director. 

We appreciate your participation in this important project and 
cooperation in completing the initial census. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosures 



Allen F. Breed, Director 
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NATIONAL CENSUS OF YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS 

State 



Mail To 

Robert L. Smith, Project Director 
NATIONAL STUDY OF YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS 
Department of the California Youth Authority 
714 P Street, Room 801 
Sacramento, California 95814 



PROGRAM OR PROJECT TITLE, 
— 1 



FUNDED 

DIRECTOR'S NAME AND ADDRESS YES NO 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA— HUMAN RELATIONS AGENCY 



RONALD REAGAN, Governor 



DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH AUTHORITY 



30 Van Ness Averrje, Room 2026 
San Francisco, California 94102 




October 1, 1971 



Co Py of Letter Mailed to 
Youth Service Bureau Directors 
'10-1-71 



The Department of the California Youth Authority is conducting a 
national study of Youth Service Bureaus under the auspices of the 
Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The 1967 President's Crime Commission proposed the development of 
Youth Service Bureaus; however, what the Commission offered was an 
idea rather than a detailed plan of action. As a result, many dif- 
ferent types of Youth Service Bureaus have deyeloped. 

We have contacted various funding sources to help determine the 
number of Youth Service Bureaus; your program is among those iden- 
tified. In order for us to make an assessment as to whether your 
program can be defined as a Youth Service Bureau, we need your 
assistance. We need to know: 1) the source and amount of funding; 
2) organizational structure; 3) community /involvement; 4) objectives; 
5) primary functions; 6) services provided; 7) target area; 8) cases 
served durincj a given time period; 9) types of cases (sex, age, 
ethnic group); 10) sources of referral; 11) reasons for referral; 
12) hours of operation; and 13) a' description c My program evalu- 
ation component. Any available evaluative or comprehensive descrip- 
tive material you may wish to send would be most helpful. 

We will appreciate your completing the attached questionnaire and 
returning it to us by October 26, 1971, or as socn as possible. If 
you feel that your program may have been inappropriately identified 
as a Youth Service Bureau, please indicate this on the questionnaire 
and return it to us . 

Your assistance in this project will enable us to compile valuable 
information about programs throughout the country. To encourage 
return of the questionnaire, all cooperating agencies indicating 
their interest will be placed on the mailing list for dissemination 
of a copy of the study report from Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration., 
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-2- October 1 , 1971 



Please reply to: Mr. William Underwood, Associate Project Director, 
National Study of Youth Service Bureaus, Department of the Youth 
Authority, 30 Van Ness Avenue, Room 2026, San Francisco, California 
94102; Area Code (415) 557-1888. 

We are looking forward to having you participate in this venture 
with us and appreciate your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Allen F. Breed, Director 
By 



William Underwood, Associate Project Director 
National Study of Youth Service Bureaus 

WAU : rh 
Attachment 



\ 
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MAIL TO 

Will iam .Underwood, Associate Project Director 
National Study of Youth Service u-ireaus 
California Youth Authority 
30 Van Ness Avenue, Room 2026 
San Francisco, California 94102 



*Note: if possible, please send a copy of your proposal for funding or 
any evaluative or descriptive material about your program. 

I. Would you identify your program as a Youth Service Bureau? Yes No 

Uncertain 

II. Name of Program: 

Address : Tel ephone: ( ) 

Area Code- Number 
Zip Code: County 

Auspices: _ 

Month and Year Established: 



Name of Director: 



Name & Title of person completing questionnaire: 



III. Please indicate your sources of funds and the amount that each source 
contributed to your budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1970 to 
June 30, 1971, or a comparable 12-month period. 

Twelve month period used: 

Source of Funding Amount 



If your program receives financial support from local government, 
how much is it: 

$ In kind $ cash 



Comments: 
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IV, What people/agencies are involved in implementing the program 
that you operate? 

A, What agency/organization doe: the project Director report to? 



B. What staff report to the project Director? (Include number, 
title of staff) . 



C. What other staff,, including volunteers, work in your program? 
(Include number) . 



D. What advisory groups ere involved in your project? 



Comments: 
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A. What are the objectives of your bureau? 



B. Please rank the following functions where 1= most important 
and 4= least important to your bureau: 



jto coordinate 

_to fill gaps in service 



_to provide direct 



servi ce 
other: 



Comnents : 



Please rank the following services from most (1= most) to least 
in terms of total amount of services that you provide: 



^Information and referral 
^Referral 5 with general 
follow-up 

^Individual Counseling 
_Family Counseling 
_Group Counsel ing 
__Drug Program 
Job Referral 
J/ocational Training 
Tutoring, Remedial E<iU:ation 



Systems Modification^ 
Recreation Programs^ 
Medical Aid 
Legal Aid ~ 
Hot Line ~ 
Other (specify): 



D. Please comment on the most unique aspect or service of your 



Bureau. 
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VI. Please describe your program's target group(s) and target area(s), 
including boundaries, unique features, and social and ecomonic 
conditions found there. 



VII. What was the total number of cases that your agency served from 
July 1, 1970 to June'30, 1971 , or a comparable 12-month period? 

Time period: number of cases served? 

A. What was the estimated number of males and females served? 
Number of males: N umber of females: 

B. What was the average age of your clients? 

C. What. was the estimated number of clients by ehtnic group? 
(Fill in name of ethnic group, with estimated number served.) 

Ethnic Group Number Ethnic Group Number 



Comments: 
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VIII. A. Please indicate your sources of referral and estimated number 
of referrals from each source during fiscal year 1970-71. 

Law Enforcement Self 



Probation Friend 

Courts Other (specify 7 

Parients 

School 



B. Please rank from 1 to 10 the reasons for referral to your 
agency (1= most frequent) 

Reason Rank Reason Rank 



IX. What hours and days are you open? 



X. Do you have an evaluation component as a part of your program? Yes No 

If yes, please describe it or send a copy of your plan. 



r 
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Mr. Robert J. Gemignani, Commissioner 
Youth Development and Delinquency 

Prevention Administration 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
330 C Street SW, Room 2038 S 
Washington, D. C. 20201 



Dear Mr. Gemignani ; 

As a participant, please ssnd me a copy of the pub! ication on the 
findings of the National Youth Service Bureau Study. 



Sincerely, 



Signature 



Title 



Address 



Programs Responding to NSYSB Questionnaire 



Mr. Walter B. Jones, Director 
Partners Program 
611 West 9th Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 99510 

Mr. Keith Stell,. Director 
Totem Center 
Box 1224 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 

Mr. Albert Manuel , Jr. , Director 
Nogales Youth Services Program 
P. 0. Box 2283, 225 Madison 
Nogales, Arizona 85621 

Mr. Clifford J. McTavish, Supervisor 
Maricopa County Youth Services Bureau 
1250 E. Northern Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85020 

Mr. John C. Seaman, Coordinator 
Scottsdale Youth Services . 
692: E. Thomas Road 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 

Mr. Raul Ramirez, Directors- 
Youth Service Bureau 
646 South 6th Avenue 
Tucson , Arizona 85701 

Mr. Earl Wilcox, Director 
Barrio Youth Project, Inc. 
1201 S. 1st Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85003 

Mr. George T. Myero, Director 
Whitnay M. Young Youth Center 
1602 Buckey Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85036 

Sister Mary Christy, Director 
The Loretta Young Youth Project 
P. 0. Box 1271 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Mr. Kent, Organ, Director 
Hatful of Peas 
2051 B, East Camelback 
Phoenix, Arizona 85016 

Mr. Manuel Dominguez, Director 
Valle del Sol Institute < 
1209 South 1st Avenue j 
Phoeniz, Arizona 85003 

Mrs. Sara Bentley, Director 

Conway County. Community Service, Inc. 

Youth Service Bureau 

510 North St. Joseph Street 

P. 0. Box 679 

Morrilton, Arkansas 72110 

Mr. Dwain Needham 

Juvenile Referee and: Director 

Clark County Youth Service Bureau 

404 Clay Street 

Arkridelphia, Arkansas 71923 

Ferice B. Childers, Chief of Police 

Bell Garden Community Youth Service Bureau 

Attn: Lieutenant Richard C. Brug 

7100 Garfield Avenue 

Bell Gardens, California 90201 

Mrs. Carmen M. Gilmer, Director 
Yolo County Youth Service Bureau 
110 Sixth Street 
Broderick, California 95605 

Mr. Saif Ullah, Director 
Duarte Self Help Center 
1434 East Huntington Drice 
Duarte, California 91010 

Mr. James Harlow, Director 
Escondido Youth Encounter 
829 South Escondido Boulevard 
Escondido, California 92025 

Mr. John Baker 

C.D.C. Youth Crisis Center 

Civic Center Drive & Walnut Avenue 

P. 0. Box 1727 

Fremont California 94538 



Mr. Arthur Cohen 

Multi-Service Approach to Del. Prev. 

1161] Eldridge Avenue 

Lake View Terrace, California 91342 

Mr. Howard Jackson , Coordinator 
Bassett Youth Service Bureau . 
915 North Orange Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 

Lucille Heilman, Director 
Northeast Free Clinic 
4867 Eagle Rock Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90041 

Dr. Rosalio F. Munoz, Director 

Pupil Services, Los Angeles City Schools 

450 North Grand Avenue, 

Los Angeles, California 90012 

Miss Elaine Gregory, Director 
Manteca House 
603 East Yosemite 
Manteca, California 

Mr. Gary G. Morse, Director 

Head Rest, Inc. 

1707 Eye Street 

Modesto, California 95351 . 

Mr. Clarence M. Markham, Director 
Project Open Future 
147 East Olive Avenue 
Monrovia, California 91016 

Mr.' Michael W. Norris, Director 
Reach Out Narcotics & Drug Abuse Program 
315 South Ivy Avenue 
Monrovia, California 91016 

Mr. Russ Bragg/Miss Gail Fheterson 
Montclair Community Service Center 
10585 Central 

Montclair, California 91763 

Mr. Leroy Scott, Director 
Verbal Exchange Program 
Oakland Public Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland, California 94606 



Mr. Antonio Calarco, Director 
Drug Control Resource Center Project 
2303 Veatch Street 
Oroville, California 95956 

Mr. John Piotti, Director 
Pacifica Youth Service Bureau 
160 Milagra Drive 
Pacifica California 94044 

Mr. Robert Evans, Director 

Community Youth Responsibility Program 

2220 University Avenue • 

East Palo Alto, California 93403 

Lt. Thomas J. Cain, Director 
Youth Community Resource Program 
1900 Pleasant Hill Road 
Pleasant Hill, California 94523 

Mr. Rudolph N. Webbe, Director 
Richmond Youth Service Program 
1111 Nevin Avenue 
Richmond, California 94801 

Mr. Jan C. Horn, Director 

Youth Service Center of Riverside, Inc. 

3847 Terracina Drive 

Riverside, California 92506 

Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, Director 
San Diego Youth Service Bureau 
3650 CTairemont Drive, Suite 11 
San Diego, California 92117 

Dr. Warren Furumoto, Director 

Youth Services 8ureau of San Fernando Area 

111 Hagar Street, P. 0. Box 902 

San Fernando, California 91341 

Director 

Chinatown Youth Service Center 

250 Columbus Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94133 

Ruth Treisman, Director' 

Energy, Inc. 

1811 34th Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94122 



Mr. Floyd Seabron, Director 
Neighborhood Youth Assistance Center 
1370 Wallace Street 
San Francisco, California 94124 

Mr. Frank Gomez, Director 

Santa Clara County Youth Service Bureau 

1668 East Santa Clara Street 

San Jose, California 95116 

Betty Delaney, Director 

Alternate Routes 

P. 0. Box 10060 

Santa Anay/Cal ifornia 92711 

Mr. Alan Strachan, Director 
Social Advocates for Youth, Inc. 
218 - 'E 11 Street 
Santa Rosa, California 95405 

Mr. Richard Hankins, Director 
Sonoma County Drug Abuse Council 
321 D Coddingtown Center 
Santa Rosa, California 95401 

Verna M. Nosker, Director 
In Site of Tuolumne County, Inc. 
63 South Washington, P. 0. Box 531 
Sonora, California 95370 

Mr. Art Sutton, Director 
Awareness House 
701 West Bianchi 
Stockton, California 95207 

h!a.n.d.y. 9 

% Miss Margaret Mudgett 
Neighborhood Youth Association 
607 Sixth Avenue 
Venice., California 90291 

Mr. Harold M. Barnett, Coordinator 
Yuba-Sutter Youth Service Bureau 
P. 0; Box 563 

Yuba City, California 95991 

Sgt. M. D. Bunton, Director 
Special Services Center 
1002 North Wilmington Avenue 
Compton, California 90220 
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Mr. James. Queen, Director 
R.A.P. 

1000 Guerrero 

San Francisco, California 94110 

Mr. Harold Armstrong, Director 
Western Addition Youth Defense Center 
1979 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California $4115 

James D. Lisle, Ph.D., Director 
Helpline Youth Counseling 
P.O.Box 819 

Cerrito, California 90701 

J.T. Ungerlieder, M.D., Director 

Project DARE 

760 Westwood Plaza 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Mr. Elgie L. Bellizio, Director 
Sunrise House , 
310 Capitol Street 
Salinas, California 93901 

Miss Sema Levinson, Director 

Family Service Agency of Sacramento Area 

709 21st Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 

Mr. Lloyd White, Director 
Glendale Outreach Program 
417 Arden Avenue 
Glendale, California 91203 

Mr. L. A. Copeland, Director 

Drop In Center 

112 East Walnut 

Lompoc, California 93454 

Mr. Gordon Dahlberg, Director 
Welcome Home of Santa Paula 
722 East Main Street 
Santa Paula, California 93060 

Mr. Larry Burghardt, Director 
Project Aquarius 
425 Jackson Street 
Monterey, California 93940 




Mr. Antonio DeLaTorr'e, Director 

Project Arriba 

2325 Seaman Avenue 

South El Monte, California 91733 

Carolyn Fairbanks, Director 
Arvada Youth Action Commission 
7404 Grant Place 
Arvada, Colorado 80002 

Mrs. Melba Shepard, Director 
Boulder Youth Service Bureau 
3450 North Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Mr. Errol Stevens, Director 
Youth Coal ition 
1660 Pearl Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Mr. Paul Sandoval, Director 
Denver Youth Service Bureau 
3006 Zuni Street 
Denver, Colorado 80211 

Mr. Bernard M. Bennett, Director 
Glastonbury Youth Services Bureau 
2384 Main Street 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 06033 

Mr. Bruce Hargett, Director 
Hall Neighborhood House 
Youth Service Bureau 
52 Green Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Dr. James L. Jones, Director 
Office of Youth Opportunity Services 
1319 F Street, N. W. 
Washington 9 D. C„ 

Mrs; Jane Wickey, Director 
Action for^ Children in Trouble 
122 C Street, N. W. l , 
Washington , D. C. 

Mr. Robert S. Stroud 
Project Director 

Lake County Youth Service Bureau 

0- Drawer 387 
416 West Main Street 
Tavares, Florida 32778 
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Mr. Antonio DeLaTorre, Director 

Project Arriba 

2325 Seaman Avenue 

South El Monte, California 91733 

Carolyn Fairbanks, Director 
Arvada Youth Action Commission 
7404 Grant Place 
Arvada, Colorado 80002 

Mrs. Melba Shepard, Director 
Boulder Youth Service Bureau 
3450 North Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Mr. Errol Stevens, Director 
Youth Coal ition 
1660 Pearl Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Mr. Paul Sandoval, Director 
Denver Youth Service Bureau 
3006 Zuni Street 
Denver, Colorado 80211 

Mr. Bernard M. Bennett, Director 
Glastonbury Youth Services Bureau 
2384 Main Street 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 06033 

Mr. Bruce Hargett, Director 
Hall Neighborhood House 
Youth Service Bureau 
52 Green Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Dr. James L. Jones, Director 
Office of Youth Opportunity Services 
. 1319 F Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Jane M. Wickey, Director 
Action for Children in Trouble 
122 C Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert S. Stroud 
Project Director 
Lake County Youth Service Bureau 
P. 0. Drawer 387 
O 416 West Main Street 
ERjC Tavares, Florida 32778 



Mr. Richard C. Renstrom, Director 
Youth Service Bureau of Boise, Inc. 
807 West Franklin 
Boise, Idaho 83702 

Mr. Robert L. Culbertson, Director 
Youth Rehabilitation Division 
1226 F Street 
Lewis ton,- Idaho 83501 

Mr. Don Rago 

Executive Director 

"The Bridge" Youth Services Bureau 

.434-1/2 E. N.W. Highway 

Palatine, Illinois 60067 

Mr, Henry Sinda, Director 
Youth Guidance Council 
City Hall, 1528 - 3rd Avenue 
Rock Island, Illinois 61201 

Mr, Jack A. Wood, Director 
De Kalb Youth Services 
413 Franklin Street 
De Kalb, Illinois 60115 

Director 

St. Charles Youth Commission 
1432 South Seventh Street 
St. Charles, Illinois 60174 

Mr. Patrick J. Hession, Coordinator 
Miami County Youth Services 

Bureau, Inc. 
2-1/2 South Broadway 
Peru, Indiana 46970 

Director 

Howard County Youth Service Bureau 
200 North Union Street 
Kokomo, Indiana 46901 

Mr. Phil Byrd, Director 
Youth Advocacy 
509 West Washington 
South Bend, Indiana 46601 



Hon. Steve Bach, Judge 

Project Director 

Posey County Circuit Court 

Delinquency Prevention 
Courthouse 

Mt. Vernon, Indiana 47620 

Hon. Robert Gettinger, Judge 
Project Director 
La Porte outh Services Bureau 
214 Masonic Temple Building 
LaPorte, Indiana 46350 

Mr. Keith Harder, Director 
Elkhart Youth Services Bureau 
403-1/2 West High Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 40615 

Mr. John Newbauer, Director 
Youth Services Bureau of 
Allen County, Inc. 
Room 202, 2211 South Calhoun Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46804 

Mr. Charles Brown, Director 
Gary Youth Services Bureau 
900 Madison Street 
Gary, Indiana 46402 

Hon. Howard A. Sommer, Judge 
Project Director 
Youth Services Bureau 
County Courthouse 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 47933 

Mr. Richard E. Horn, Director 
Greater Lafayette Youth Services Bureau 
1873-Y Shoshone Drive 
Lafayette, Indiana 47905 

Mr. James A. Small, oordinator 
Cass County Youth Services Bureau 
Room 411, Barnes Building 
Logan sport, Indiana 46947 

Mr. Cecil Harper 

Project Director 

Hammond Youth Services Bureau 

C/0 School Board, Hohman Avenue 

Hammond, Indiana 46320 ! 



Dr. David H, Fosselman, Director 
White County Youth Services Bureau 
112 Court Street 
Montieello, Indiana 47960 

Mr. James Embry, Director 
Bowling Green Youth Bureau 
730 Fairview Avenue 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 

Mrs. Lucile Phillips, Director 
Russell Youth Service Bureau 
1623 West Chestnut Street 
Louisville 5 Kentucky 40203 

Mr, E. E. Saucier, Juvenile Officer 
Youth Service Bureau 
Brook Street 
Waterville, Maine 04901 

Patrolman Thomas Carmody, Director 

Youth Service Bureau 

30 Anthoine Street 

South Portland, Maine 04106 

Mr. Francis E. Amoroso, Director 
Youth Aid Bureau 
142 Federal Street 
Portland, Maine 04101 

Director 

Augusta Juvenile Bureau 
Augusta Police Department 
City Hall 

Augusta, Maine 04330 

Mr. ^William C. Hinds, Director 
Roving Youth Leaders 
717 - 60th Place N. E. 
Fairmount Heights, Maryland 20027 

Mr. Frank D. Mudd Jr. , Director 
Tri -County Youth Services Bureau 
Box 101 , 

Kughsville, Maryland 20637 



Mrs. Milene M. Ely, Directs 
Youth Services and Referra. Bureau 
Drug Abuse Prevention to Rehabilitation 
126 North Street 
Elkton, Maryland 21921 

Ms. Carolyn Rogers, Director 
Bowie Involvement Program 
for Parents and Youth 
City Hall 

13035 - 9th Street 
Bowie, Maryland 20715 

Mr. Gaines Steer, Director 
Youth Awareness Inc. 
5174 Brookway #3 
Columbia, Maryland 21043 

Mr. Edwin M. Fisher, Coordinator 
Caroline County Youth Services 
and Referral Bureau 
P. 0. Box 207 - Courthouse 
Denton, Maryland 21629 

Alice G. Miller, Director 
The Listening Post 
10300 Westlake Drive 
Rockville, Maryland 20034 

Mr. Lou Ami co, Project Director 
Juvenile Narcotics Prevention Program 
Courthouse 

Upper Marlboro, Maryland 20870 

Mr. Leo H. Wenneman , Director. 
Bureau of Youth Services and Referral 
4500 Knox Road 

College Park, Maryland 20740 

Mr. Robert D. Sallitt, Director 
Queen Anne County j Youth Center 
Box 14 

Centerville, Maryland 21617 

Mr. Charles Steinbraker, Director 

Youth Services Department, City of Rockville 

111 South Perry Street 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 



Mr. Wadswtirth Robinson, Director 
East Baltimore Community Youth 

Services Center 
1425 North Patomac Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21213 

Mr. Kerry Saravelas, A.C.S.W., Director 
Youth Resources Bureau 
930 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Mr. Duncan Dottin , Director 

Youth Resources Agency 

Masonic Building 

558 Pleasant Street 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 02740 

Mrs. Archie Smith, Jr. 
Executive Director 
Worcester Youth Resource Bureau 
Room 230, 9 Walnut Strcat 
Worcester, Massachusetts 016.08 

Mr. Lawrence P. Cashin, Director 

Youth Resources Bureau 

362 Belmont Street 

Brockton , Massachusetts 02401 

Mr. English Bradshaw, Director 
Model Cities - Street Academy 
2401 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02119 

Mr. Edward P. Coyne, Director 
Youth Resources Bureau 
188 Eastern Avenue 
Springfield, Massachusetts 01109 

Mr. Paul R. Kelber, Director • 
Washtenaw Yo.th Services Bureau 
1819 South Vzgner Road 
Ann Arbor, 4ichigan 48103 

Mr. Ed Krattli , Director 
The Foundation 
16600 Stephens 

East Detroit, Michigan 43021 

Jill Rodin , Di rector 

Youth Contact Center 

156 East Fulton 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 



Mr. Edgar Flood, Director 
Oakland County Youth Assistance 
1200 N. Telegraph Road 
Pontiac, Michigan 48053 

Mr. William H. Leavell , Director. 
Youth Development Corporation 
200 North Capitol, Davenport Building 
Suite 703 

Lansing, Michigan 48933 

Mr. Craig Wilson, Director 

Oak Park Department of Community Services 

13700 Oak Park Boulevard 

Oak Park, Michigan 48237 

Genesee County Youth Assistance 

Program #0238 
% Mr, Ralph W. Strahm 
Juvenile Division of Probate Court 
County Office Building, Sutie 103 
919 Beach Street 
Flint , Michigan 48502 

Mr. Arnold Dorcas, Public Safety Coordinato 
Youth Services Bureau, Highland Park 
Department of Community Development 
399 Glendale 

Highland Park, Michigan 48203 

Mr, Robert Brent , Director 
Community Resocial ization Center 

for Juveniles 
1501 Cedar 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mr, Roger Paine 
Director 
Relate , Inc. 
Box 89 

Wayzata, Minnesota 55391 

Mrs. Judy Gordon, Director 
Phaien Area Community Council 
Youc.j Service Bureau 
982 Forest 

St. ^aul , Minnesota 55106 

Mr, Pill Shook, Director 
Give and Take Health Center 
5703 West 36th Street 
St. Louis Park , Minnesota 55416 
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Mr. John Penton, Director 
White Bear Lake Area Youth 
Resource Bureau 
615 - 4th Street 

White Bear Lake, Minnesota 55110 

Youth Service Bureau 

c/o Mr. William Lucas 

Special Assistant for Law Enforcement 

Services " 
301 M City Hall 
Minneapolis 5 Minnesota 55415 

Mr. Grer>ory Waddick j Director 

Minnesota Metropolitan Youth Advocacy Corps 

550 Cdpitol Square Building 

St. Paul , Minnesota 55101 

Mr. A. B. Short, Director 
Youth Crisis Center, Inc. 
1119 North West Street 
Jackson 5 Missi ssippi 39202 

Mr. Bennie G. Thompson, Director 
TCCC Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
323 Rose Street 
Jackson , Mississippi 39203 

The Miracle House 

% Jackson Hinds County Youth Court 
400 East Silas Brown Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39201 

Dr. Charles B. Wilkinson, Director 
A Predelinquent Intercept Program For 
A Large Metropolitan Community 
600 East 22nd Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64108 

Mr. Cal Erbaugh, Director 
Youth Development Service 
820 North 31st Street 
Billings, Montana 59101 

Mr. John C. Vaughn 
Project Director 
YD/DP - Rural ^America Project 
805 K. Last Chance Gulch 
Helena, Montana 59601 
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Mr. Daniel A. Johnson, Coordinator 
Family Services - Youth Services 
Box 788 

Kalispcl I , Montana 59901 

Mr. James Arnot , Director 
YMCA Youth Service Bureau 
139 North 11th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Mr. Steve C. Brace, Director 

Contemporary Social Concerns Program 

Omaha Y.M.C.A. 

430 South 20th Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 68102 

Mr. Victor F. Skende, Director 
Office of Youth Services 
908 Elm Street 

Manchester, New Hampi shire 03101 

Mr. William P. Gannon, Director 

Youth Services Bureau, Middleton Township 

Town Hall 

Middletown, New Jersey 07748 
Director 

Camden Community Treatment Center 

1488 Haddon Avenue 

Camden, New Jersey 08103 J 

Mr. James V. Messinio, Director 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Passaic Public Schools 
220 Passaic Street 
Passaic, New Jersey 07055 

Municipal Youth Guidance Councils 
Department of Community Affairs 
363 West Satae Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Mr. Arthur A. Sartucci , Director 
Men Aiding Youth By Experience 
Municipal Plaza 

West Orange, New Jersey 07052 

Mr. Laun C* Smith, Director 
Council for Youth, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 454 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 
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Mr. Wesley Jeter, Director 
Drop-Inn 

110 South Avenue F 
Portales, New Mexico 88130 

Mr. John M. Whalen, Director 
Neighborhood Youth Diversion Program 
1933 Washington Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10457 

Mr. T. George Silcott, Director 
Wiltwyck Brooklyn Center 
260 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 1001 q 

Mr. Herbert J. LeVine, Director 

Buffalo Youth Board 

218 City Hall 

Buffalo, New York 14202 

Dr. Karl R. Rasmussen, Director 
Yonkers Youth Services Agency 
138 South Broadway 
Yonkers, New York 10701 

Mr. Joseph A. Maiorana 
Executive Director 
Erie County Youth Board 
Room 318-B, County Hall 
Buffalo, New York 14202 

Mr. Kenneth J. Kopacz 
Executive Director 
Cheektowaga Youth Board 
Broadway and Union Roads 
Cheektowaga, New York 14227 

Mr. Richard Mazzaferro 
Director 

Cohoes Youth, Bureau 
22-40 Remson Street 
Cohoes, New York 12047 

Mr. Francis N.Tokar, Director 
Youth and Recreation Commission 
25. Court Street 
Cortland, New York 13045 
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Mr. Patrick L. Bailey 
Executive Director 
Dunkirk Youth Bureau 
City Hall 

Dunkirk, New York 14048 

Mr. Charles B. Merwin, Director 
Suffok County Youth Board 
Veteran's Memorial Highway 
Hauppauge, New York 11787 

Mr. C. Robert Cutia 
Director 

Ithaca Youth Bureau 
1701 N. Cayuga Street 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

Mr. Robert E. McDonnel 
Executive Director 
Lockport Youth Bureau 
67 Main Street 
Lockport, New York 14094 

Mr.- Robert Taussig* 
Executive Director 
Long Beach Youth Board 
City Hall 

Long Beach, New York 11561 

Mr. Charles A. Langdon 
Executive Director 
Nassau County Youth Board 
33 Willis Avenue 
Mineola, New York 11501 

Mr. David R. Giusto, Executive Director 

Niagara Falls Youth Bureau 

734 - 7th Street 

Niagara Falls, New York 14302 

Mrs. Freda Casner 
Executive Director 
Dutchess County Youth Board 
28 Market Street 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12601 

Mr. Kenneth E. Johnson 
Executive Director 
Town of Greece Bureau 
4614 Dewey Avenue 
Rochester, New York 14612 
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Mr. James J. Dahl , Director 
Town of Oyster Bay Youth Bureau 
7800 Jericho Turnpike 
Syosset, New York 11791 

Mr. Robert F. Holway, Director 
Tonawanaa Youth Board 
200 Niagara Street 
Tonawanda, New York 14150 

Mr. James P. McDonald, Director 
West Seneca Youth Bureau 
144 Sharon Drive 
West Seneca, New York 14224 

Mr. Louis A. Daprano, C.S.W., Director 
City of Oneida Youth Bureau 
268 North Main Street (Box 441) 
Oneida, New York 13421 

Mr. Dominick Gentile, Director 

Hudson Youth Bureau 

City Hall 

520 Warren Street 

Hudson, New York 12534 

Mrs. Amelia Whelahan, Director 
Oswego City Youth Bureau 
45 Bronson Street 
Oswego, New York 13126 

Mr. William J. Bub, director 
Rochester-Monroe County Youth Board 
111 Westfall Road 
Rochester, New York 14620 

Mr. John P. Lyons, Director 
City-County Youth Board 
300 South Geddes Street 
Syracuse, New York 13204 

Mr. Henry L. Kuykendall 

Executive Director 

Youth Service Bureau 

255 Main Street 

White Plains, New York 10601 

Mrs. Mary P. McLinden, Director 

Youth Services Bureau of Greensboro, Inc. 

1211 W. Market Street 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 
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Mr. John Freas, Director 

Youth Services Bureau of Wake Forest University 
110 North Hawthorne Road 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 271 nA 

Mr. A. B. Wilson, Director 
Juvenile Court Counselors 
P.O. Box 1341 . 

Henderson, North Carolina 27536 

Mr. Don Cameron, Director 

Lee County Youth Development Commission 

Box 972 

Sanford, North Carolina 27330 

Miss Sara Hunt Pierce, Director 
Youth Services Center 
Swannanoa, North Carolina 28778 

Linda Starr, Acting Director 
Youth Services Center 
P.O. Box 1907, Highway 301 South 
Rockey Mount, North Carolina 27801 

Mr. James Scarcel la 
Juvenile Detention 
P.O. Box 1051 

Lumberton, North Carolina 26358 

Connie Murray, Juvenile Counselor 
P.O. Box 64 

Tarboro, North Carolina 27886 

Mr. Ron Knopf, Director 

Lower Cape Fear Juvenile Services 

Center 
P. 0. Box 2814 

Castle Hayne, North Carolina 28429 

Mr. Douglass Taylor, Director 

Western Piedmont Council of Governments 

P. 0. Box 807 

Hickory, North Carolina 28601 

Mr. Raymond Casner, Director • 
Charlotte Juvenile Detention Center 
P. 0. Box 26097 

Charlotte, North Carolina 28213 



Mr. Albert Harrington 
Administrator 
Youth Service Bureau 
1313 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43205 

Mr. George W. Clarke, Director 
Youth Services Bureau 
514 Wooster Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44307 

Mrs. Mary Brumbach 
Unit Director 

Youth Services Unit of Center for 
Human Services 
1005 Huron Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Mr. Oscar B. Griffith, Director 
The Youth Service Bureau 
1322 Belb Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 43607 » 

Mr. Richard J f Galusha, Director 
Youth Services of Tulsa, Inc. 
222 East Fifth Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74120 

Miss Linda Kaeser, Ditector 

Counterpoint 

Youth Service Bureau 

9702 SE Foster Road 

Portland, Oregon 97266 

Mr. Michael L. Johnston, Director 
Northumberland County Youth Service Bureau 
520 Rock Street 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania 17872 

Mr. David McCorkle, Director of 

Special Services 
Lycoming County Court House 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 17701 

Dr. Bruce Knox, Director 

Centre County Youth Service Bureau 

205 East Beaver Avenue 

State College, Pennsylvania 16801 



Intensive Area Youth Worker Program 
% Mr. Kavanzo Hyde, Deputy Commissioner 
Youth Coservation Services 
Department of Public Welfare 
Room 814, City Hall Annex 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

Director, Grant #705136 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 

Health and Welfare Building 

7th and Foster Streets 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 

Sister M. Isolina Ferre, M.S.B.T. 

Executive Director 

Ponce Youth Service Bureau 

Dispensario San Antonio, Inc. 

Avenida Padre Noell No, 30 - Apartado 213 

Playa, Ponce, Puerto Rico 00731 

Mr. William E. Laurie, Jr. 
Program Director 

Rhode Island Youth Service Bureau 

231 Amherst Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 029.09 

Mr. Ken Flynn, Director 
Youth Services Bureau of El Paso 
118 South Campbell 
El Paso, Texas 79901 

Dr. Donald H. Weiss, Director 

Youth Services Bureau of Tarrant County 

1622 Rogers Road 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107 

Mr. E. D. Underwood, Director 

Youth Services and Resource Bureau, Inc. 

501 Trust Building 

San Angel o, Texas 76901 

Mr. Fernando Arellano Jr., Director 
Youth Services Project 
P.O.Box 9066 

San Antonio, Texas 78204 

Mr. Chris Luna 

Administrative Counselor 

Central Texas Youth Service Bureau 

112-1/2 E. Central 

Bel ton, Texas 76513 - 
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Rev- Don Larick, Director 

Youth Services and Resource Bureau 

Hatagora County 

P. 0. Box 1728 

Bay City, exas 77414 

Mr. Charles A. Reese, Director 
Youth Services Division 
1200 Clifton 
Waco, Texas 76704 

Mr. Armando Roman, Director 
Eagle Pass Youth Services Bureau 
614 Quarry Street 
Eagle Pass, Texas 78852 

Mobile Youth Services Bureau of the- Y.W.C.A. 
(Margaret H. Wilson, Director) 
Maureen Mullin, Program Director 
621 Moody 

Galveston, Texas 77550 

Mr, Ray S. Yetzina, Director 
Community Adjustment Services 

Treatment Bureau 
1015 East Princess Anne Road 
Norfolk, Virginia 23504 

Mrs. Jean Rula 
Project Director 
React 

809 East Marshall Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23221 

Mr. Gaveston David, Superintendent 

Insular Training School 

Anna's Hope, Christians ted 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands 00820 

Mr. Melvin A. Frett, Director 
Youth Activities Coordination 
P. 0. Box 599 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 

Mr. Roland L. Benjamin, Director 
Virgin Islands Commission on Youth 
Post Office Box 539 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
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Youth Care Center 
P. 0. Box 539 

St Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 

Mr. David A. Evans, Director 
Seattle-King County Center 
for Youth Services 
Ste, 30.0, 2208 Northwest Market St. 
Seattle, Washington 98107 

Mr. Roger C« Gray, Regional Director 
Bremerton Center for Youth Services 
3421 Sixth Street 
Bremerton, Washington 98310 

Mr. Stephen J. Carmichael 
Regional Director 

Tri-City Center for Youth Services 
207-E North Dennis 
Kennewick, Washington 99336 

Mr. Glenn C. Johnsen, Director 
Twin City Center for Youth Services 
712 Vine Street 
Chehalis, Washington, 98532 

Mr. Denzel Scott, Director 
Delinquency Prevention and Control 
115 South Chelan 
Wenatchee, Washington 98801 

Mr* David de Beauchamp, Director' 
Yakima Center for Youth Services : . 
1003 Larson Building 
Yakima, Washington 98902 

Mr. Clyde H. Richey, Director 
Shack Neighborhood House 
P. 0. Box 84 

Pursglove, West Virginia 

Dane County Social Planning Agency 
621 North Sherman Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53704 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA— HUMAN RELATIONS AGENCY 



RONALD REAGAN, Governor 



DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH AUTHORITY 



30 Van Ness Avenue, Room 2026 
San Francisco, California 94102 




This is a copy of a letter 
mailed to Youth Service Bureaus 
in February and March; 1972 for 
on-site visits . 



As you are aware, the Cal ifornia Youth Authority under the auspices of 
the Youth Development and Delinquency prevention Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, is in the process of 
carrying out a national ' study of Youth Service Bureaus. The first 
phase of the project was to conduct a national census to identify 
Youth Service Bureaus. This has now been completed and in December, 
1971, fifty-five programs were proposed for further study by staff 
of the project and the Advisory Committee for the National Study of 
Youth Service Bureaus. This Committee consists of: Richard Clendenen 
of the University of Minnesota Law School; Josephine Lambert of Boston 
University; Daniel Skoler of the American Bar Association; Frederick 
Ward of NCCD; and Sister Isolina Ferr£, Executive Director of the 
Youth Service Bureau in Playa-Ponce. Puerto Rico. Criteria used in 
selecting projects for more detailed study was as follows: 

1. GEOGRAPHY : To the extent possible, programs operating 
throughout the west, mid-west, east and south will be selected. 
Within these geographic areas, programs representing metropolis 
rural and suburban areas will also be included. 

2. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT : To what extent do public and private 
agencies, along with private citizens, support the identified 
programs and to what extent are these groups and individuals 
involved in planning and implementing the services offered? 

3. PROGRAM: Program content will be important in the selction of 
special study bureaus. What are the services offered and what 
rationale existed for the specific services that have been 
developed for the given Youth Service Bureau identified? 

4. UNIQUENESS OF TARGET AREA : Is there something about the target 
area? Does it represent some special' problem, group or issue 
that is easily identified? 

5. VISIBILITY : Is the program itself identified as an operating 
organization or is it simply a smaller part of some larger 
existing program? Does it have a special organizational 
identity and the ability to command its own financial support? 
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Your program was one of those reconvnended for further study. 

During February, a representative of the National Study of Youth 
Service Bureaus will contact you to arrange to visit your program. 
The tentative schedule for visits will be March and April, 1972. 
In all probability, the consultant contacting you will be ** 



Thank you for your cooperation in this important project. 

Sincerely, 

Allen F. Breed, Director 



William Underwood, Associate Project Director 
National Study of Youth Service Bureaus 



WAU:ro 



** Please note the following pages. Each on-site visiting consultant 
was introduced to the Bureaus which he planned to visit by this' 
letter. 
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** Mr. John F. Allbright . At the present time, he is a Consultant ' 
for the California Youth Authority, Division of Community Services, 
and is responsible for working with various community groups such as 
probation, police, Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Commissions, 
County Boards of Supervisors, service groups, etc. He has previously 
been a Program Administrator at a psychiatric diagnostic center at 
a correctional facility for young women, a Classification Program 
Supervisor and a Parole Agent. 



** Mr. James C. Barnett . He is presently Fiscal Officer for the 
Department of the Youth Authority and is responsible for budget, 
accounting and business services 1 operations, including the major 
segment for a 20 million dollar Probation Subsidy Program. He has 
Particiapted as a consultant to parole and institution management 
in regard to staffing formulas, reviewing and obtaining approval 
from control agencies on new and revised programs. He has also 
held positions as Budget Analyst and Accounting Officer. 



** Mrs. Elaine Duxbur y. She is presently Project Director for the 
Evaluation of Youth Service Bureaus in California and has previous 
experience as a Research Assistant in an advertising firm, Statistical 
Assistant for the Telephone Company and Survey Analyst for the 
Los Angeles Times. She has also been the primary author in several 
reports and articles reagarding Youth Service Bureaus in California. 



** Mr. Jack Gifford. At present, he is a Delinquency Prevention and 
Probation Consultant with the California Youth Authority, Division 
of Community Services. He has previously worked as a Law Enforcement 
Consultant and as a Program Administrator with administrative respons- 
ibility for a correctional institution living unit of 400 young men 
and a 58 staff. Also he has been a Parole Agent in a special pilot 
project in Watts, California, and has previously worked in a Juvenile 
Hall, both as a staff Supervisor and as a Counselor on a living unit. 



** Mr. Herb Troupe . At present Mr. Troupe is the Assistant Supervising 
Parole Agent at the Jefferson Community Parole Center, Los Angeles. 
He has had specialized training in Differential Treatment Theory 
and group work, and extensive previous experience in several Youth 
Authority institutions. 
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** Mr. Edward Harrington . At present, he is Assistant Superintendent 
at the Youth Authority Reception Center and Clinic and supervises 
diagnostic and casework, services . His previous work includes experience 
as a Supervising Parole Agent, A Delinquency Prevention and Probation 
Consultant, Parole Agent, Probation Officer and Boys' Group Supervisor. 



** Mr. Ron Hayes. He is presently the Administrative Assistant to 
the Chief of Community Services. He was formerly a Consultant of the 
Division of Community Services and prior to that was in charge of the 
Department's Intake section. He has also worked as a Deputy Probation 
Officer. Mr. Hayes has had numerous special staff assignments such 
as Administrator to the State Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
developing the state's plan for delinquency prevention and establishing 
proceedures for processing and monitoring of programs. 



** Mr. Richard Lew . Mr. Lew is presently Supervising Parole Agent 
for the Department of the Youth Authority in Sacramento, California. 
Also, he has work experience as a Social Worker in a welfare department, 
as a Probation Officer, Parole Agent, and Administrative Assistant 
to the Chief of Parole. 



** Mr. Al Owyoung . He is presently Chief of the Division of Personnel 
Management, and is responsible for maintaining the personnel transactions, 
training program, and career opportunity development programs of the 
Department. He was previously the departmental Fiscal Officer and has 
worked as an Auditor, Accountant, and special Administrative Assistant 
to the Chief of Administrative Services. 



** Mr.^Loren Look . At present, he is Assistant Superintendent at 
Karl Hoi ton School , which is a correctional institution for 400 older 
Youth Authority wards, average age of 18*2. His prior experience includes 
being Assistant Superintendent at the Preston School of Industry, Regional 
Supervisor of Parole in the Los Angeles area, Supervisor of Community 
Treatment in Sacramento, Administrative Assistant to the Chief of Parole, 
Supervising Parole Agent, Parole Agent, Probation Officer, and Juvenile 
Hall Counselor. His publications include "A Demonstration Project: 
Differential Treatment Environments for Delinquents," (N.I.M.H.); and 
"The Greenbiar Incident, 11 Youth Authority Quarterly. 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
NATIONAL STUDY OF YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS 
ON-SITE VISITS 



Each consultant is responsible for arranging his own itinerary 
for the on-site inspections. A telephone call, followed by a con- 
firming letter, is suggested. Travel arrangements are to be coordi- 
nated through the Business Service Office. 

Two types of on-site reviews will be made — intensive and 
regular. An intensive program review will consist of an interview 
with the youth service bureau director, youth service bureau staff, 
youth service bureau program participants, appropriate community 
resource people, an overall program observation,, a records review, 
and collection of written material. One of the intensive program 
reviews, to be chosen by tho consultant, will be an in,-depth report. 
All of the reviews will be in addition to filling out report format 
sheets. Each consultant is encouraged to take a camera, for either 
snapshots or slides. 

In doing intensive reviews, the number of staff interviewed 
should correspond with the number of program components. If the 
program is not in components, at least three staff should be inter- 
viewed where possible. The same formula should be used in doing 
program participant interviews, i.e., one participant for each pro- 
gram component, but no less than three total. Record reviews may be 
completed with the assistance of youth service bureau staff and are 
subject to the approval of the youth service bureau director. The 
community resource people interviewed should be from those agencies 
that refer to the bureau or in some manner have a direct relationship 
to it, for example: judges, chiefs of police, probation officers, 
etc. As often as practical, interview law enforcement officials. 
As to numbers, the same formula used for staff and participants can 
be appl led. 

As a matter of courtesy and public relations, it would be a good 
idea to contact Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Admini- 
strate regional offices while in their areas; and, when feasible, 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration offices also. 

In conducting an interview, the consultant is to use the 
prompter cards. He will give the interviewee the appropriate card 
and will record his answers on the interview guide sheet. When 
that subject has been covered, the interviewee will return the 
prompter card and the consultant will hand him the next one. 
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If the question arises, it should be explained that the purpose 
of the report is to determine program characteristics based on geo- 
graphical areas. Some programs may be described in detail as examples 
of typical geographical programs. We are not looking for good pro- 
grams or bad programs; we are just looking at programs. 

The consultant is to use the tapes to assist him in preparing 
his written reports. The tapes will be retained by the project staff 
in the event of emergency or need for clarification. They will be. 
erased at the end of the project. 
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Check List Review 
NATIONAL STUDY OF YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS 
On-Site Visits 

0 Interview with Program Director: 

This interview should take about 1 and 1/2 hours or both sides of 
a c-90 tape. Remember the tape recorder! Turn it on before the 
program director turns on. My prediction is that they are eager to 
tell it all. This is probably the most important interview. 

We need the face sheet information requested but it is also important 
to get a notion of the background and the kind of person being inter- 
viewed. Take your time on sections I and II. 

The emphasis then begins to be on his part in the program and should 
flow naturally. 

Section IV, on Organization, was covered to some degree in the 
'mail out questionnaire 1 . If there is written material, accept and 
discuss it. Also consider that the formal authority diagram is not 
always what it appears to be. Discover how it operates the informal 
structure and compare it to what is written up. 

Section V deals with the methodology and will be important in the 
narrative write up. We need to know - the Who, What, How, Where 
and When -of it all. What are the goals and objectives, who are the 
clients, what services are provided, how are the objectives achieved 
and how are the services delivered? After all that- what is unique 
about it all? Section V is midway in the interview for a reason- we 
want to know how they operate. 

Section VI may not be marked on the guide but starts with A on 
page 5. The director gets to talk about others in the program. It 
was inadvertently left out in A, but it would be helpful to include 
a few words about the background of each person described (for 
example, are ex-offenders used as staff, students, professionally 
trained social workers, etc.). In any event, we want to know about 
real people- not just positions. 

Section VII should be easy. Whatever the different categories are 
called, i.e., excellent, goo'J!, etc, they represent a scale of 1 to 5. 
Please rank the program reputation and relationships, in accordance 
with each viewpoint, in this manner. The information can also be 
put on a comparative chart. 
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Section VIII questions are the wind up. Any one of them can cause 
a time bind. Both of you should be ti red at this point and perhaps 
this will help to keep answers brief. 

A new page, which has a prompter card, covers funding which will 
also help review the mail out questionnaire. 

Please remember that only the official interview is over. This is 
a main reference point, but much additional information is likely 
to be discussed at other -times during the visit and should be noted 
when appropriate. 

°Mail Out Questionnaire * 
Please briefly check out the information in the copy of the program 
'mail out 1 questionnaire. 

9 Records Review: 

This information is relatively neac and can be put on data processing 
cards. It is important for the final report. We are interested in 
the categorized information and not the names. It is important 
that the cases be of random selection, and of the>ariety 'which are 
in jeopardy of getting into the juvenile justice system. 1 

The directions on random selection — Divide the total number of 
cases by 15 -~ this will give you a new number — this new number 
is the interval at which to choose cases — no matter what, the 
total number of cases you should wind up with should be 15 (or 16?) 
cases which are evenly distributed throughout the total case files. 
It is okay to let the YSB staff help — they might even have fun 
trying to figure out the formula. 

°YSB Staff Interview Guide: 

This interview should take half an hour to forty-five minutes. It 
is similar to the YSB Director interview. There are a few less 
questions and if a question seems inappropriate move on. It is 
important to get a representative variety of staff one for each 
program component or at least three. 

Participant Interview Guide; 

Note: There is no space on the form to identify program. In some 
cases, it may be difficult to clearly determine whether the person 
is 'staff or 'participant' — make a field judgement. The format 
of the first page of this guide i<> different but still asks about 
the background and activities of the individual. No client will be 
individually identified but will be one of over 100 interviewed 
throughout the United States. After the first page it should be 
easy. 
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°Community Resource Interview Guide: 

This interview r should take about 1/2 hour. Again, get a variety of 
two and preferably three people. Emphasize the main source of 
referral and the system which is being diverted from. Overall it 
would be good to have representation from judges, probation, law 
enforcement, and citizens. If these resource persons can provide 
you with information with which you can compare whether youth are 
being diverted from the system ~ all the better. They might also 
be aware or know of information regarding the cost of processing 
an individual through the juvenile justice system. 

°Program Observation Guide: 

This is to be done throughout the visit. If possible, take pictures 
of each bureau visited. The information on each completed form can 
be transposed to IBM cards as well as serving as a guide for the 
narrative report. 

°Narrative Report: 

Part I - Tell about the location, facility, staff, and clients to 
give the reader a sense of 'where they are at,' the 'feel, 1 or style 
of the program. It's not enough to have a 'laundry list' of objec- 
tives and services, but how are the objectives achieved and how are 
tte services delivered? 

Example: Location might figure in on achieving the objectives of 
diversion and intervention, if the facility is located between the 
action area and the police station or the juvenile hall. Developing 
an understanding with the police might be a part of the methodology 
to gain access, to the individuals who are to be provided service, 
such as family counseling, group therapy, legal aid, medical aid, 
advocacy, etc. The manner and attitude of those who deliver the 
service is then the consideration. 

Part II - This narrative is more on the formal structure and big 
picture. Refer to and check out the mail out questionnaire as to 
the auspices and source of funding. Get to know the state plan and 
tell how this program fits in. How are the programs accepted 
philosophically and practically. Items that can be counted in 
summary are important, i.e., number of clients, contacts, etc. 
The cost and any information that you can come up with to illustrate 
'cost effectiveness 1 would be helpful. 

Finally, make some conclusion based on the information you have 
obtained include whether the Youth Service Bureau has or can 
have impact in diverting significant numbers of youth from the 
juvenile justice system. 
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°Summary: 

There should be a report on each interview (Director, Staff, Parti- 
cipants, Community Resource People), 

It may be possible to fill in the blanks on the Interview Guides, 
but more than likely these will be used to take notes on and the 
report dictated from a combination of notes and the taped interview. 
If the report is dictated, please remember to include the guide 
questions as distinguishable topical headings. Please, keep answers 
clear and concise, keeping in mind that we wish to categorize as 
much information as possible for electronic data-processing. 

The interview reports, records review, collection of written 
material, and Program Observation Work sheets should serve as the 
basis for the na rrative report . The narrative report is where you 
"get it all together." 
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DICTATION GUIDE 
YOUTH SERVICE BUREAU REPORT 
Report by 

° Name of Program 
Location 

PART I 

0 Describe the setting, to Include a description of the program 
facilities and the neighborhood. 

• Comment upon the appeal and accessibility the program and staff 
have for clients. 

0 Discuss the kind of reputation the program has with officials 
and agencies, such as the court, probation, police, schools; 
welfare, etc., as compared with Its reputation with the neigh- 
borhood, youth, and Individuals served. 

0 What are the characteristics of staff in the program (Including 
the director, full time, part time, and volunteer help)? 

0 What are the objectives of the program? How do your observations 
compare with what 1s written and what 1s said? 

° Please discuss the program content, I.e., the methodology to 
achieve objectives. 
"What are the main services provided? 
"What techniques and/or methods are used for delivery? 
"What do you view as the most unique aspect of the program? How 
does this compare with what Is claimed? 

PART II 

0 Comment briefly on the State Plan. Does this program have linkage 
to that plan? 

0 Have legal problems been encountered, I.e., official status, 
records, incorporation? 

0 Summarize: 

0 Total number of children served (give the time period and 
differentiate Intensive cases from other types of referrals, 
such as- 'employment' or •recreation' only). 

0 Total number of service contacts (give the time period and 
type where appropriate). 
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° The kinds of services. 

0 The cost (the primary sources and amounts, cost for over all 
program and cost of a given component such as 'tutoring or 
'street work, 1 cost effectiveness information if available). 

0 The effectiveness of the model visited. 

° If the bureau has had any impact or has contributed to case change 
in the institutions that normally serve youth (Is there any 
written reference on this?). 

0 What role has the bureau played in ^coordinating existing community 
resources or developing new ones to the end that more effective 
services can be del ivered' to youth? 

° If the Youth Service Bureau has had any impact in diverting signi- 
ficant numbers of youth from the juvenile justice system. 

° Plus any area of special interest to individual consultant. 
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YSB DIRECTOR 
INTERVIEW GUIDE 

Program: • Telephone ( ) ■ 

Add r e s s : • 

Street City State Zip Code County 

I. 1. Name: 

2. Age: 3. Sex: Male, Female 4. Ethnicity: 

5. Marital Status: Single Married Widowed Divorced Separated 

6. Education: Grade School Jr. High Sr. High A. A. B.A. M.A. Ph.D. 

1-2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 TT 3T 1234 

Special Training: 

7. Occupation at which you last worked before this program: 

II. 

1. Current Job Title: 

2. Salary: $ 

3. What hours and days do you work? 

4. Please describe briefly the work that you do in this program. 



\ 
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III. 

1. When and how did you get involved in working in this particular 
program? Why? 



2. What would you describe as success for young persons who 
are referred to this program? 



IV. 

A. 



What people/agencies are involved in the planning for 
this bureau? (Who has a voice and/or vote in determining 
the program?) 
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Please describe the organizational structure. of this bureau. 
Discuss the following: 

1 . The auspices 

2. The agency/organization to which the project director 
reports.. 

3. The managing board and how it is formed 

a) How are the members designated? 

b) Is there community participation and youth 
involvement? 

c) Who has a say so on the managing board? 

d) What is the organization relationship between 
the staff and the managing board, the director 
and the staff to the managing board? 

4. What other advisory groups are involved in the development 
of policy and operation ot the bureau? 



5, 



How are volunteers involved in the operation? 
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V. 

A. Please give me a brief description of this program, 
including: 

1. Objectives 

2. Target group ■ 

3. Primary service provided 

4. Primary treatment techniques 

5. How does the program make its services known? 

6. What screening - such as interviews and form filling - 
is required. 



B. 



What would you say is the most unique aspect or service 
this program has? 
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A. Please describe the activities and functions of other 
staff in the program. 

1. Name and Title: 

Function and Activities: 



2. 



3. 



4. 



B. Do you have staff available in cris situations? 
Yes, in person Rarely 

Yes, by phone Never ' 

Sometimes Other_ 

C. What programs do you refer clients to? Why? 

Name of Program: 

Address : 

Key Characteristics: 

Name of Program: 

Address 

Key Characteristics: 

If none, why? 



r 
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D. What restrictions or requirements, if any, does this program 

have for participants (For example, appearance, visits, religious 
activity, etc.)? 

Describe the program staff reputation and/or relationships with: 
1 . The Court: 



2. 


Excel! ent Good 
Schools: 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 


3. 


Excel lent Good 
Probation: 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 


4. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Law Enforcement Agencies (Specify): 


Very Poor 


5. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Other Social Service Agencies (Specify): 


Very Poor 


6. 


Excellent Good 
Youth (in general ) : 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 


7. 


Excel 1 ent Good Average Poor 
Youth (who are part of the program): 


Very Poor 


8. 


Excellent Good 
Other (Specify): 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 











Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 



FUNDING INFORMATION 



NAME OF PROGRAM 



Please indicate your funding sources by the following criteria: 
SOURCE: Name of funding agency and whether it is Federal, 

State, County, City private or other (please 

specify) . 
AMOUNT: Amount of contribution. 

TYPE: Grant, matching in-kind contribution, matching cash 
contribution, cash, donated services or other 
(please specify) . 

Use the most recent fiscal year or a comparable 12-month period. 

Time period used 19 9 to 19 



SOURCE AMOUNT TYPE 



$ 


primary 




$ 


secondary 




$ 


tertiary 




$ 


other 








' TOTAL 


$ 
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YSB STAFF 
INTERVIEW GUIDE 



Program: : : Telephone { )_ 

Address: 



Street City State Zip Code County 



I. 1. Name: 



2. Age:_ 3. Sex:_ Male, Female 4. Ethnicity: 



5. Marital Status: Single Married Widowed Divorced Separated 

6. Education: Grade School Jr .High Sr. High A. A. B.A. M.A. Ph.D. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 M 12 12 3 4 12 3 4 

Special Training: . . . 



7. Occupation at which you last worked before this program: 



II. 

1. Current Job Title: 

2. Salary: $ 



3. What hours and days do you work?_ 



Please describe briefly the work that you do in this program. 



-I- 
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III. 

1. When and how did you get involved in working in this particular 
program? Why? 



2. What would you describe as success for younvi persons who 
are referred to this program? 



IV. 

A. Please give me a brief description of this program, including: 

1. Objectives* 

2. Target group. 

3. Primary service provided* 

4. Primary treatment techniques. 

5. How does the program make its services known? 

6. What screening - such as interviews and form filling - is 
required? 
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What would you say is the most unique aspect or service this 
program has? 

VI. 

Is the program director available in crisis situations? 

Yes, in person Rarely 

Yes, by phone Never 

Sometimes Other 

VII. 

What programs do you refer clients to? Why? 

Name of Program: ; # 

♦ 

Address :_ 

Key Characteristics: 

Name of Program: 

Address , . 

Key Characteristics: t 

If none, why? 



What restrictions or requirements, if any, does this program have 
for participants: (For example, appearance, visits, religious 
activity, etc.)? 



r 
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IX. Describe the program staff reputation and/or relationships with: 

1 . The Court: 

Excel! ent Good Average Poor Very ' Poor " 

2. Schools: 

Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 

3. Probation: 

Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor — ~ 

4. Law Enforcement Agencies (Specify) : 



Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 
5. Other Social Service Agencies (Specify) : 



Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 

6. Youth (in general): 

Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 

7. Youth (who are part of the program): 



Excellent Good j Average Poor Very Poor 
8. Other (Specify) : ' ■ : j 



Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 
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How do you avoid labeling; i-e., stigma? 



What is your situation regarding voluntary or involuntary referrals 
(Coercion Vs. Non-coercion)? 



What kind of evaluation component do you have? 



What are the plans for future funding of the program? 



What is the most difficult problem confronting this program 
today? 



COMMUNITY RESOURCE 
INTERVIEW GUIDE 



Name : 

Current Job Title: 

Agency or Organization: 

Address: m 

Street City State Zip Code County 

Tel epho^e ( ) 

I. In what capacity are you Involved In this particular program? 

II. What would you describe as success for young persons who are 
referred to this program? 

III. Please give me a brief description of this program, Including 

1. Objectives. 

2. Target group. 

3. Primary service provided. 

IV. Are volunteers Involved In the operation? How? 
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V. 


What would you say is the most unique aspect or service this 




program has? 




v • 

f A . 


Describe the program staff reputation and/or relationships with: 


1. 


The Court: 






Excellent Good Average Poor 


Very Poor 


2. 


Schools : 






Excellent Good Average Poor 


Very Poor 


3. 


Probation: 






Excellent Good Average Poor 


Very Poor 


4. 


Law Enforcement Agencies (Specify): 






Excellent Good Average Pojr 


Very Poor 


5. 


Other Social Service Agencies (Specify): 






Excellent Good Average Poor 


Very Poor 


6, 


Youth (in general): 






Excellent Good Average Poor 


Very Poor 


7. 


Youth (who are a part of the program): 






Excel 1 ent Good Average Poor 


Very Poor 


8. 


Other (Specify): 












Excel 1 ent Good Average Poor 


Very Poor 



VII. What is the most difficult problem confronting this program today? 
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YSB PROGRAM PARTICIPANT . INTERVIEW GUIDE 

A. Identifying Information : 

1. Age 2. Sex: Male , Female 3. Ethnicity: 

B . Family and Home : 

1. How many brothers and sisters do you have? brothers; sisters 

AgeS : 5 5 9 5 9 S 9 

2. Whom do you live with? Mother , Father , Brothers , 

Sisters , Relative (specify) Other 

3. How many rooms (excluding kitchen and bathrooms) do you have? 

4. How well does your family usually get along together? 

Very well , Moderately Well , Not very Well . 

5> How many times have you moved? 1 2 3 4 5 6+ 

6. How many close friends do you have? 1 2 3 4 5 6+ 

C. Edu cation and Work : 

Are you now attending school: Yes No 

What kind of grades do you make in school? 
Excellent Good Fair Poor Very Poor 

What kind of behavior record do you have from school: 
Excel 1 ent Good Fair Poor Very Poor 

How do you feel about school? 

•' c 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Very Poor" . . 

How far have you gone in school? . . \ "". 

Grade School Jr. High Cr. High A. A. B.A. M.A. Ph.D. 
123456 789 10 1.1 12 1 2 3 4 1.2 3 4 
Special training: ■ ._ 

How far has your father gone in school: 

Grade School Jr. High Sr. High A .A. B.A. M.A. Ph.D. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 1 2 3 4 1 2. 3 4 
Special training: 



1 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

S. 
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7. 



How far has your mother gon? in school: 

Grade School Jr. High Sr.- High A. A. B.A. M.A. Ph.D 



.12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 12 3 4 12 3 4 
Special training: 



8. What 



is your father's occupation? 



9. 



What 



is your mother 1 



s occupation? 



10. What 



jobs have you had in your life? 



How ol d were you? 



Which did you like most? 



Least? 



11. What sort of job would you like to have? 



A. When and how did you get involved in this program? 

1. Did you have to fill out special forms? 

2. Did you have to have an interview? 



B. How are you involved in this program? 

1. Whom do you see. 1 ? \ 

2. What do you do? 

3. How much- time do you spend here? 
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III. 

A. Please give me a brief description of this program: 
1. What are they trying to do? 



2. Who are the participants? 



3. What kind of services and activities are there? 



4. How do people find out about the program? 



5. What are the days and hours of operation? 



B.. What restrictions, special conditions, or requirements, 

if any, does this program have, for its participants 

(For example, appearance, hair length, visits, religious 
activity, etc.)? 



C. How is this program different? What does it do that you 
think is special? ' 



IV. 

A. What do the different people who work in the program do? 

•1. Name and Title: 

Function and Activity: 
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B. If you have a problem which needs immediate attention, are 
you able to contact someone from this program? 

Yes, in person Rarely 

Yes, by phone_ Never 

Sometimes Other (specify): 

Comments: ■ 



C. What other programs, such as this one, do you know about* 
Would you recommend them? Why? 

"Name of Program: 
Location: 

Key Characteristics: 
Recommendation: 

Why: • 

Name of Program: 
Location: 

Key Characteristics: 
Recommendation: . 
Why: 
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V. Describe the program staff reputation and/or relationships with: 



1. 


The Court: 






2. 


Excellent Good 
Schools: 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 


3. 


Excellent Good 
Probation: 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 


4. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Law Enforcement Agencies (Specify): 


Very Poor 










5. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Other Social Service Agencies (Specify): 


Very Poor 


6, 


Excellent Good 
Youth (in general): 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 


7. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Youth (who are part of the program): 


Very . Poor 


8. 


Excellent Good 
Other (Specify): 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 












Excellent Good 


Average Poor 


Very Poor 



VII. What is the most difficult problem confronting this program today? 
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RECORD REVIEW 



I. If possible, please review case records as follows: 

A. Total number of cases served since bureau started operation: 
Number 

Date Started 

B. Total number of active cases as of the date of visit: 
Number 

Date- 

II. If some other form of record keeping is used, please comment: 

What 

How 

Why 

III. If there are case folders, please do the following: 

Obtain total number of active cases. Divide that number by 15. 
The resultant number is the interval by which cases should be 
taken for the sample. Example: Given that there are 150 active 
cases, divide 150 by 15; the result is 10. Therefore, every 10th 
case should be used (Start from Case 1, count to Case 10, then 
. to Case 20, ad infinitum). 

From each case, please note the following: 

A. Age 

B. Sex 

C. Ethnic group .•■ ; 



D. School (i.e., irt.school, dropout, grade) 

E. Referred by 

F. Reason for referral 



G. Program or service provided 

H. Length of time in program _ 



I. Approximate number of contacts and/or 
frequency of contacts of visits 

J. Other (any unique aspect?) 



(A form is attached for your convenience) 
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PROGRAM OBSERVATION 
ON-SITE VISITS 



Instructions : 

Consultants are requested to prepare a resume of their observations 
during the on-site visit. This narrative is to be in addition to 
completion of the Program Observation form. Please prepare the report 
utilizing similar topical headings and general format but in greater 
depth than can be achieved on the form. 

I. Name of Program: 

Addres s : Te 1 eph one : ( ) 

Area Code - Number 

Prepared by: 

IK Setting: 

A. What is the physical condition of the program facilities? 
1 . Building: 



2. 


Excellent 
Furniture: 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Dilapidated 


3. 


Excellent 
Offices: 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Dilapidated 


4. 


Excellent 
Equipment: 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Dilapidated 


5. 


Excellent Good 
Other: (specif, ) 


Average 


Poor 


Dilapidated 















Excellent Good Average Poor Dilapidated 



B« If you can, approximate the square footage of the facility. 

Is there space which provides privacy during interviews and 
treatment? 

Is there space for actvity? 
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C. What are the conditions of the. immediate neighborhood? 

1. Type: 

Core City Urban Suburban Rural 

2. Physical: 

Excellent Good Average Poor Dilapidated 

3. Socioeconomic Status: 

Upper ' Middle Worki ng Lower 

4. Ethnicity: (specify ethnic group and approximate percentage,). 
% % % 

% % % ■ 



Comment: 



III. Character : 

A. What is the actual accessibility of the program to its 
stated target group? 

1. Is it within walking distance? 

2. Can it be reached easily by public transportation? 

3. At what hours are services actually provided? 



How does this compare with what is claimed? 



4. What amount of paper work is involved for intake of clients? 



5. What is the initial impression made by staff when a 

stranger or new client comes in for the first few times? 



6. : Is the director available in crisis situations? 

Yes, in person Rarely_ 

Yes, by phon e . , Sometimes 9 Never 
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B. 


describe the program staff relationships with: 




1. 


The Court: 




2. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Schools: 


Vpw Pnnv* 


3. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Probation: 


Vpvv/ P nnv* 

v c i y i uu I 


4. 


Excellent Good Averaae Poor 
Law Enforcement Agencies (Specify): 


Vpv*v/ ' Pn n** 

» v-l J 1 U Uf 








5. 


Excel 1 ent Good Average Poor 
Other Social Service Agencies (Specify): 


Vpvv Pnnv* 

» j r uu i 


6. 


Excellent Good Average Poor 
Youth (in general): 


Very Poor 


7. 


Excel 1 ent Good Average Poor 
Youth (who are a part of the program): 


Very Poor 


8. 


Excel 1 ent Good Average Poor 
Other (Specify): 


Very Poor 



Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor .. ~ 

C. What are the characteristics of staff observed working in the program? 
Age Sex Ethnicity Appearance (dress) Function/job title 



D. 



What are the characteristics of the clients observed in the program? 
Age Sex Ethnicity Appearance(dress) Function/job title 



Program Content : 



What services were you able to observe or see evidence of? 
How did this compare with what is- claimed? 



A, 



B. Give a brief general description of the program. 



C. What techniques are used? 



D. What is the most- unique aspect of the program that you 
observed? 



Please collect and attach samples of brochures and program 
descriptions which are generally available to the public. 
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A. Please collect written program material co include but not 
be limited to as many of the following as possible: 

1) A copy of the most recent program proposal for funding. 

2) The budget. 

3) '*~ A copy of the most recent periodic activity report 

submitted to: a) - funding source b} - managing board 
c) - other (specify)- 

4) Comparative statistics in regard to arrest rates and 
disposition of arrest since the Youth. Service Bureau has 
been in operation. 

5) Comparative statistics with other areas to determine if the 
number of arrests is decreasing or increasing at a rate 
similar or dissimilar to the Youth Service Bureau target area. 

6) 1 'ormation on the source of referrals. 
■ 7) .Crivoria used to make referrals. 

8) By-laws, po.l icy manuals operations manual. 

B. From the written material collected, records and other evidence 
resulting from discussion, please comment and summarize the 
following: - 

1) Total number of children served. 

2) Total number of service contacts'. 

3) The kinds of s "vices. 

4) The cost. 

5) The effectiveness of the model visited. 



APPENDIX B 
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EXERCISE 

GROUPING PROGRAMS BY TARGET AREA AND TYPE OF SERVICES 
Target Areas 

Many target areas just cannot be conveniently placed in categories. 
Keeping this in mind, the following categories were designed primarily 
to accomodate the continuum from rural to core city. The scale used 
is on the basis of ten (10) letters, A to J with every other letter 
blank for programs in target areas that tended to be inbetvi/een the 
categories described. 

A - rural : a county or multiple county target area with the office 
location in a small town. In this instance small town usually means 
having a population of under 10,000 and having considerable land 
space between towns. 
B - 

C - City and county: county wide or multiple county wide with an office 
site in a medium size or large city, 
D - 

E - Suburban: this target area is characterized as a "bedroom" community 
The socio-economic situation usually seems to be favorable as compared 
to oth^r target areas. This may only be superficial, however. 
F - 
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G - City: usually this target area has the nature of having both 
industry arid residences, although it may sometimes be similar in size 
to what is characterized as a suburb. 
H - 

I - Core city: a highly populated *rea with industry and "main offices," 
where rich people live in penthouses (when not living in the country), 
where* the almost rich commute to work and where poor people live 
from day to day in miserable circumstances. 
J - 

PROGRAMS BY TYPE OF SERVICE 
Next to target area, the emphasis on either direct or indirect service 
was a significant factor in shaping the nature of a given youth 
service bureau. Identifying bureaus along a continuum W3i not so 
difficult nor complex as specifying the target areas; however, there 
were no "pure" models and again some programs just could not conveniently 
be placed in a category. Keeping this in mind, the following categories 
were set up primarily to accomodate the kinds of services that seemed 
to be emphasized during the process of the study. The scale used 
is on the basis of 1. equals indirect and 10 equals direct services: 

Indirect Services: 

1. Research and Grant writing 

2. Community organization and systems modification 
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Direct and Indirect Services , Emphasis on Indirect : 

3. Coordination* community organization and systems modification 
but with other short term services on a limited basis. 

4. Coordination, community organization, and systems modification 
with short, term services as needed and long term services on 

a very limited basis. 

Direct and Indirect Services, Equal Emphasis : 

5. Coordination, community organization, systems modification, short 
term service needs and long term service needs emphasized equally. 

Direct and Indirect Services, Emphasis on Direct : 

6. Comprehensive short term services provided with limited long 
term services; coordination, systems modification and community 
organization less visible but an integral part of the program. 

7. Short term services provided, emphasis on crisis, but with other 
short term services available and long term as needed; indirect 
services such as coordination, community organization, and systems 
modification a part of the program on a limited basis. 
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Direct Services : 

8. Comprehensive direct casework services provided, with some 
Youth Development services such as recreation, job placement, 
medical or legal aid, etc. 

9. Emphasis on a single service such as shelter care, counseling 
or therapy, or some form of education or training. 

10. Emphasis on Youth Development type service, with potential for 
short term crisis services on a limited basis. 



GROUPING PROGRAMS BY TARGET AREA AND TYPE OF SERVICES 



Rural America, Helena, Montana A-2 

YSB, Morrilton, Arkansas A-4 

Manteca House, Manteca, California A-6 

Tri-Co., Hughsville, Maryland A-8 

YSP, Nogales, Arizona A-10 

Miami Co., Peru, Indiana B-3 

Washtenaw YSB, Ann Arbor, Michigan B-3 

YS, DeKalb, Illinois ^ B-6 

Howard Co., Kokorno, Indiana B-7 

Northumberland Co. , Shamokin, Pennsylvania B-7 

YDS, Billings, Montana C-2 

YSRB, San Angelo, Texas C-3 

Seattle-King Co., Seattle Washington ■ C-3 

Maricopa Co., Phoenix, Arizona C-7 

Awareness House, Stockton, California C-7 

Tarrant Co., Fort Worth, Texas C-7 

TCCC, Jackson, Mississippi C-8 

Youth Action, Arvada, Colorado E-3 

Bridge, Palatine, Illinois E-7 

Relate, Wayzata, Minnesota E-7 

YSB, Glastonbury, Connecticut E-8 

Give-Take, St. Louis Park, Minnesota E-8 

YSB, Middletown, New Jersey - E-9 

Foundation, East Detroit, Michigan E-9 

YSB, Boulder, Colorado F-4 . 

Council for Youth, East Palo Alto, California F-5 

YSB, Scottsdale, Arizona F-6 

Soc. Advocates for Y, Santa Rosa, California F-6 

YB, Bowling Green, Kentucky F-6 

Counterpoint, Portland, Oregon F-7 

Roving Youth Leader, Fairmount Heights, Maryland F-8 

YSB, Boise, Idaho G-6 

Youth Guidance Coun., Rock Island, Illinois G-7 

Council for Youth, Las Cruces, New Mexico G-7 

YSB Wake Forest, Winston-Salem, North Carolina H-3 

YRB, Cambridge, Massachusetts H-6 

YRA, New Bedford, Massachusetts H-6 

Palama Settlement, Honolulu, Hawaii ' H-6 

YSB, Greensboro, North Carolina H-7 

YSB, Providence, Rhode Island H-7 

YCC> Jackson, Mississippi * • H-9 r 



Grouping Programs by Target Area and Type of Services (cont.) 



Pre-Delinq., Kansas City, Missouri 


I- 


-3 


Youth Advocacy, South Bend, Indiana 


I- 


-4 


YSB, El Paso, Texas 


I- 


-4 


YRB, Worcester, Massachusetts 
YSB, Tucson, Arizona 


I- 


-5 


I- 


-6 


Concerns, Omaha, Nebraska 


I- 


-6 


YSB, Columbus Ohio 


I- 


-6 


YSB, Playa Ponce, Puerto Rico 


L 


-6 


YSP, San Antonio, Texas 


I- 


-6 


YSB, East San Jose, California 


I- 


-6 


YS of Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Hall Neigh. House, Bridgeport Connecticut 


I- 


-7 


L 


-8 


Russell YSB, Louisville, Kent • :ky 


I- 


-8 


CAST, Norfolk, Virginia 


I- 


-8 


Phalen Area, St. Paul, Minnesota 


I- 


-10 



Neighborhood Y Diversion, Bronx, New York 
Wiltwyck, New York, New York 



J-7 
J-7 
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A. BRIEF ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 



"Articles of Incorporation of Youth Service Bureau of Boise, Idaho, Inc. 
A Non-Profit Corporation," Mimeographed paper, executed June 22, 1971, 

This is an example of legal papers of incorporation which specifies 
the aims and goals of youth service bureaus- 
Burns, Virginia, and Leonard Stern, "The Prevention of Juvenile 

Delinquency," Task Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime* Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency, The President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
Washington: G.P.O., 1967 pp 353-409. 

The authors have asked for a national strategy regarding youth 
development and delinquency prevention. On page 396 they discuss 
alternatives to judicial handling. 

California, State of. California Welfare and Institutions Code. Section 
1900-1905, "Chapter 9 Youth Service Bureaus," 1968 Ch. 134* 

This statute made provision for establishing Youth Service Bureaus 
in California. It provides background in regard to the .emphasis 
placed on coordination and other aspects of Youth Service Bureaus 
in that state. 

California, State of, Department of the Youth Authority. Youth Service 
Bureaus: Standards and Guidelines. [William A. Underwood,] 
California Delinquency Prevention Commission, October, 1968. 

This publication was developed to provide public and private 
organizations with a guide to make application for Youth Service 
Bureau grant funds in California. It gives purpose of the California 
Youth Service Bureau Act and sets standards for personnel, public 
agency participation, terms of agreement between key participating 
agencies, policy, and evaluation. 

Duxbury, Elaine. "Youth Service Bureaus, California Style," Youth 
Authority Quarterly, Sunnier 1971, pp 11-17 

A report on how the nine bureaus throughout California carried out the 
Youth Service Bureau concept of reducing delinquency. It covers two 
'pioneering years of the implementation of Youth Service Bureaus, 

Duxbury, Elaine. Youth Service Bureaus, A First-Year Report to the California 
Legislature. Department of the Youth Authority, Jan. 1970, 

This report discusses the development of bureaus and makes a 
preliminary evaluation. 
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Duxbury Elaine. Youth Service Bureaus in California; A Progress Report. 
Number 2, Caifornia Youth Authority, Jan, 1971. 

The second-year report of Youth Service Bureaus in California is 
a continuation of the previous year's report but discusses in more 
detail organization, delivering specific preventative services, 
coordination, program evaluation, plus descriptions of the nine bureaus. 

Duxbury, Elaine.. Youth Service Bureaus in California: A Progress Report. 
Number 3, California Youth Authority, Jan. 1972 

The third-year report has a similar format to the first and second 
year reports but is more comprehensive. Definitions regarding 
terms suc^ as coordination and diversion are discussed and in 
conclusion the author states, "The evidence shows that in some of 
the communities where the bureaus were located reductions in 
delinquency were rapid." p. 123. 

Elson and Rosenheim. "Justice for the Child at the Grassroots," American 
Bar Assn. Jour. 51, (1965) p 341 - 

An approach whereby lay citizens become involved as a hearing 
committee for young people in their neighborhood who have committed 
delinquent acts. 

Ferrd, Sister Isolina, and Joseph P. Fitzpatrick. Community Development 
and Delinquency Prevention: Puerto Ri can and Mainland Models," 
paper presented at Amer. Soc. of Criminology, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Nov. 5, 1971. llpp 

This paper provides insight on the importance of considering culture 
and interpersonal relationships in. implementing program. 

Gorlich, Elizabeth J. "Guidelines for Demonstration Projects for Youth 
Service Bureaus," U. S. Department of HEW, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Children's Bureau, 1969. VI pp 

This booklet was prepared to stimulate interest in the concept of 
Youth Service Bureaus and sets forth guides for the establishment 
of programs. It discusses auspices, structure, target group and 
functions. 

Great Britain, Home Dept. The Child* The Family and The Young Offender. 

Parliamentary publications, Aug. 1965 Cmnd 2742 Vol . 29 HMSO 1945 14pp. 

This is the "British White Paper 11 which is the British version of 
the Youth Service Bureau concept. It was a main source of reference 
in the development of the recommendation for Youth Service Bureaus 
in the United States. 
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Handler, Joe F. and Margaret K. Rosenheim. "Privacy and Welfare: Public 
Assistance and Juvenile Justice," Law and Contemporary Problems^ 
31 (1966) pp 377-412. 

This article points out that it is clear that the overwhelming 
majority of delinquents taken into custody never see a juvenile 
court judge. Eighty percent of the adolescents taken into custody 
for delinquency probably never go to court. In essence, we operate 
with a system of prejudicial disposition. 

Kahan, B. J. "The Child, the Family aid the Youth Offender: Revolutionary 

or Evolutionary? 11 6, Great Britain Journal of Criminology* (1966) 101-69. 

This is one of a series of articles on the "British White Paper." 
The author points out that eventually we will have to solve problems 
of youth who make immature judgements by a means other than the 
full processes of the law. 

Lemert, Edwin M. Instead of Court: Diversion in Jvvenile Justioe, 

Nat. Institute of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Crime and 
Delinquency, Public Health Service Pub. No. 2127, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, 1971. 

This 95 page monograph deals with the issue of diversion from the 
juvenile justice system. The problems and alternatives are analyzed 
systematically. Many of the activities of youth which are labeled 
as "delinquent" need to be normalized. Reform seems to depend on 
changes anc legislation/ Youth Service Bureaus are discussed briefly. 
In general, the author is critical of the initial lack of definition. 
He restrains himself from criticizing the bureaus too harshly and 
indicates that much depends on enabling legislation. 

Lemert, Edwin M. "The Juvenile Court - Quest and Realities," Task Force 
Report; Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime^ Task Force on Juvenile 
Delinquency, The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice. Washington: G.P.O., 1967 pp 91-107. 

This is an overall view of the juvenile justice system, especially 
the juvenile court. A action on pages 96 and 97 entitled 
"Judicious Non-Intervention 11 is of particular interest as background 
to the Youth Service Bureau concept. 

Mangel, Charles, Sr. Ed. Look. "How to Make A Crlsiiial Out of A Child," 
Look, June 29, 1971 pp 49-53. 

In a dramatic journal istic way, Mr. Mangel describes hardships of 
several boys who began their delinquent careers as a result of 
undesirable environment. In the article he talks to Milton Rector, 
and at the end there is a note that Youth Service Bureau information 
can be obtained from National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
NCCD Center, Paramus, New Jersey 07652. 
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Martin, John. "Toward a Political Definition of Juvenile Delinquency," 
U.S. Department of HEW, Soc. and Rehabil. Serv., Youth Devel. and 
Delinquency Prevention Admin. 9 Washington: G.P.O., 1970. 

A critique of the juvenile justice system with the emphasis on 
the part that politics plays in the development of institutions. 
He seeks a system towards better checks and balances and suggests 
that we explore the way in which. Youth Service Bureaus might serve 
to reduce the imbalance of power between the juvenile justice system 
arid those who receive its care. 

Martin, John M., Charles F. Grosser, Dorothea Hubin and Joseph P. 

Fitzpatrick. "Theory Building in the Political Context of Community 
Action Programs." delinquency Prevention: The Convergence of Theory 
Building, Political Influence^ and New Modes of Advocacy, Institute 
for Social Research, Bronx, N.Y.: Fordham University, Oct. 1971 71pp. 

The authors provide examples and field tests regarding the 
importance of political factions in developing and implementing 
Youth Service Bureaus. 

Moore, Eugene Arthur. "Youth Service Bureaus ~ Local Conmunity Action 

Program Prevents Delinquency, 11 Tlie Journal of the American Judicature 
Society, K, J 741, Judicature, Vol. 52, No. 1, June-July 1968-1969. 

Judge Moore describes the Community Action-Delinquency Prevention 
program of Oakland County, Mich. He believes that to avoid a national 
disaster of delinquency, we need Youth Service Bureau- type programs. 

Norman, Sherwood. "The Youth Service Bureau, A Brief Description with 
Five Current Programs, 1 ' National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
New York, N.Y. 10010, NCCD, May 1970 65pp. 

Description as to the purpose of a Youth Service Bureau and an 
example of five model programs; i.e., Citizen Action, Community 
Organization, Cooperating Agency/ Street Outreach and Systems 
Modification models. 

Norman, Sherwood. The Youth Service Bureau: A Key to Delinquency Prevention. 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 9 Paramus-. N.J.: NCCD 1972. 

On the establishment, administration, and operation of community 
Youth Service Bureaus . Chapters include: rationale - function; how 
to start and fund a youth service bureau; organization; administration; 
linking youth' to service; developing resources; modifying systems; 
citizen organization; evaluation; research-based planning. 
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Piatt, Anthony M. "Saving and Controlling Delinquent Youth: A Critique, 11 
from Issues in Criminology^ Vol . V, no. 1, Winter 1970. pp 1-24. 

The paper uses history and comparative perspective to evaluate 
recent happenings concerning the prevention and control of delinquency. 
It compares con temporary features of what it calls the Delinquency 
Control Movement (DCM) with the Child Saving Movement (CSM) which 
developed at the end of the 19th Century. 

Piatt, Anthony M. "The Child Savers? The Invention of Delinquency," 
Unviersity of Chicago Press, 1969. . 

The author traces the efforts of social reformers of the late 19th 
Century in the development and implementation of the Juvenile Court 
Act. For the most part, the scene of this study is Chicago. He 
points out that CSM brought about new categories of youthful 
misbehavior as law violations and, as a consequence, invented 
delinquency. The study attempts to find the social basis of 
humanitarian ideals and the intentions of CSM with institutions 
they helped to create. 

Polk, Kenneth. "Delinquency and Community Action in Non-Metropolitan 
Areas," Task Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 
Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency, The President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Washington: G.P.O., 
1967. pp 343-352. 

This article deals with delinquency prevention in rural areas and 
smaller cities. The author points out that non-metropolitan 
delinquency needs attention also. 

Polk, Kenneth. "Delinquency Prevention and the Youth Service Bureau," An 

Assessment of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968^ 
by Daniel C. Jordan and Larry L Dye, Amherst, Mass: Univ. of Mass. 
1970. pp 87-117. 

Possible functions of Youth Service Bureaus are discussed. Five 
recommendations are: development of responsible and responsive 
communities; involvement of youth; development of non-legal 
interrogative procedures; development of positive options for 
creation of legitimate identities; and individually oriented counsel ing 
services . 
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Reynolds, Paul Davidson and John J. Vincent. "Evaluation of Five 
Youth Service Bureaus in the Twin Cities Region," mimeographed 
paper for Minnesota Center for Sociological Research, Department 
of Sociology, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis (March 1972) 32pp. 

This progress report describes clientele and activities of youth 
service bureaus in the Minneapol is - St. Paul, Minnesota area. 
The research* methodology used to obtain information was systematic 
and deliberate.- After six months of study, the authors indicate 
that buraaus in the Twin Cities area are "providing the types of 
services envisioned by the President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice." p 32. 

Rosenheim, Margaret K, "Youth Service Bureaus: A Concept in Search of 
Definition," Juvenile Court Judge's Journal. Vol. XX, No. 2, 
(Summer 1969) pp 69-74 

Youth Service Bureaus have caused excitement because they were one 
of the -few new suggestions in the President's Crime Commission 
. Report- The stated purpose of bureaus is to avoid stigma, rely on 
change agencies rather than juvenile court and to energize community 
involvement. The author compares the strategy of a Youth Service 
Bureau as extending the middle class ethic to less privileged 
areas in the comnunity. 

Rosenheim, M. K. , and D. L. Skoler. "The Lawyer's Role at Intake and 

Detention Stages of Juvenile Court Proceedings," Crime and Delinquency^ 
Vol. II, No. 2, (April 1965) pp 167-74. 

Lawyers should have the right to be involved with juvenile court 
cases at any point in the proceedings and the earlier the better. 
From the practical side there is examination that if it is done in 
every case, it could perhaps become routine and not mean as much 
as it should. 

Rubin, Ted. Law as an Agent of Delinquency Prevention. U.S. Dept. HEW, 
Soc. and Rehabilitation Serv. , Washington: G.P.O., YD DP A 1971, 60pp, 

This paper was presented to the Delinquency Prevention Strategy 
Conference as Santa Barbara, Cal c eb. 18-20, 1970 by Ted Rubin, 
a former judge of the juvenile cotr.'t, City and County of Denver, 
Colo. There are actually severs 1 .vners within the text; diversion 
and various techniques of divers k v legal attacks on the shortcomings 
of the juvenile justice system and education in the law. 
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Rutley, Ralph, "YSB Loves You.," Youth Authority Quarterly, State of 

California, Department of the Youth Authority (Summer 1971) pp 18-20. 

The author is a Youth Service Bureau Director and tells how a 
Youth Service Bureau operates and how it "feels." He gives specific 
examples of programs and, in particular, relates the activities 
during the summer of 1971. 

Saxe, Johr Godfrey. "The Blind Men and the Elephants' 1 in Margery Gordon 
and Marie B. King, A Magic Worlds An Anthology of Poetry. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. MCMXX ( 1930) pp 104-5. 

Six people describe what they "see" from different vantage points. 

Schiering, G. David. M A Proposal for the More Effective Treatment of 
the 'Unruly 1 Child in Ohio: The Youth Service Bureau," reprint 
from University of Cincinatti Law Review, Vol. 39, No. 2, (Spring 
1970) Diverting Youth from the 'Correctional System; U.S. Dept. HEW, 
Washington: G.P.O. 1571 pp 67-82. 

The Youth Service Bureau is presented as a means to preserve the 
philosophy of the juvenile court with the court itself balancing 
this by providing constitutional protections. He emphasizes 
purchasing services from other community agencies as a broker- 
Seymour, John A. "The Current Status of: Youth Service Bureaus," 
mineographed for seminar with the Center for Study of Welfare 
Policy and Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, University of 
Chicago, March IT, 1971. 25pp. 

This is a report on the seminar held Jan, 24-25, 1971, sponsored 
by the Center for the Study of Welfare Policy and the Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice, University of Chicago. The seminar 
took in a wide range and was so diverse that it did not prove 
possible to achieve continuity. The author feels that seminar 
discussions were disappointing, partly because of the nature of 
the concept itself and because speakers rightly emphasized that 
no one model for a bureau could be devi^d; He felt it failed 
to bring the concept of diversion into sharp focus and confused 
specific diversion efforts with the overall description in a 
. broad sense of delinquency prevention. 

ieymour, John A. "Youth Service Bureaus" mimeographed paper prepared 

as background material for a seminar on Youth Service Bureaus, sponsored 
by the Center for the Study of Welfare Policy and the Center for Studies 
in Criminal. Justice, University of Chicago, Jan. 24-25, 1971 38pp. 

The stated purpose of this paper is to examine the President's 

Crime Commission proposals for the establishment of Youth Service ^ - 

Bureaus. .The paper is well indexed with many references. It is 

a good academic analysis of the Youth Service Bureau recommendation 

of the President's Crime Commission Report. 
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Sheridan, William. "Juvenile Court Intake," 2* Journal of Family Law. 
139 pp 65-67. 

An analytical and comprehensive examination of the juvenile court 
intake process. The screening process is examined and would be 
one area that might be considered in the development of Youth 
Service Bureaus. 

Sheridan, William. "Juveniles Who Commit Non-criminal Acts: Why Treat in 
a Correctional System?" Federal Probation* (March 1967) pp 26-30. 

Sheridan, William. "New Directions for the Juvenile Court," Federal Probation* 
(June 1967), pp 15-20. 

Sheridan, William. "Structuring Services for Delinquency Children and Youth," 
Federal Probation* (Sept. 1967) pp 51-56. 

This series of three articles deals with the offender and potential 
offender from apprehension to discharge. The first has /the most 
bearing on Youth Service Bureaus. The description of intervening 
services between complaintant and court is very similar in language* 
to the Crime Commission Report. He describes a program which should 
receive referrals from a variety of sources, including police, courts, 
schools, public and private agencies, and parents. 

Skoler, Daniel. "Future Trends in Juvenile and Adult Corrmuni ty -Based 

Corrections," Juvenile Court Journal* Vol. XXI, No. 4, (Winter 1971) 
pp 98-103. 

This is a survey type article which first relates the shortcomings 
of institutional programs and goes onto explore the community- 
based alternatives. First mentioned are Youth Service Bureaus. 
He notes that we have.no common agreement as to what a Youth Service 
Bureau is, what services it should provide, or under whose auspices 
it should be operated. 

Skoler and Tenney. "Attorney Representation in Juvenile Court," 4* Journal 
of Family Lm* 77, (1964) pp 80~h 

The percentage of juvenile court offenders represented by attorneys 
in 1964 was not high nationwide. It predicts with a relative 
degree of accuracy the situation we have in 1971 of attorneys 
playing an increased role in juvenile court matters. 
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Underwood, William A. "California Youth Service Bureaus," Youth 
Authority Quarterly j (Winter 1969) pp 27-33. 

Underwood, William A. "Youth Service Bureaus: A New Way for Offenders," 
Youth Authority Quarterly , (Fall 1968) pp 12-3. 

These articles trace the development of Youth Service Bureaus in 
California. Beginning with the National Crime Commission recoimien- 
dati on, enabling state legislation to establish four bureaus and 
the development of proceedures that could be followed in order to 
implement the legislation and realize the concept of Youth Service 
Bureaus. 

U. S. Government, President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 

Administration of Justice. The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. 
Washington: G.P.O., Feb. 1967. 340pp. 

This is the general report of the President's Crime Commission. 
It contains more than 200 recommendations and discussion of them 
in summary form. The main reference to youth service bureaus 
is on page 83. 

U. S. Government, Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency. The Task Force 
Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime ^ Report on Juvenile 
Justice and Consultants Papers. President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Washington: G.P.O., 
1967 428pp. 

Overall this text makes inquiry and comments regarding youth 

crime and the juvenile justice system. Pages 9-22 deal with 

pre-judicial dispositions and pages 19-21 treat in detail the «- J 

recommendation for the establishment of youth service bureaus. 

Wheeler, Stanton , Leonard S. Cottrell and Ann Romansco.^ "The Juvenile 
Court and Related methods of Delinquency Control," Task Force 
Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime^ Task Force on Juvenile 
Delinquency, The-. President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice. Washington: G. P.O., 1967 pp 409-28. 

The authors analyze current delinquency prevention programs. Of 
special significance to the Youth Service Bureau are- comments on 
page 417 about the potential harmful effects of the labeling 
process. 
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"White Paper Proposals, The," 6, British Journal of Criminology, (1966) 
101-69 

This special Journal article outl ines the general principles 
and detailed proposals of the Government White paper* The 
advantages and criticisms of the proposals are reviewed overall. 
Several papers are presented with views from a psychiatrist, a 
lawyer, a criminologist, a legal reader, a probation officer and 
a children's officer* 

Youth Study Committee. "An Inventory of Youth Services and Programs 
in Winston-Salem and Forsyth County," YSB of Wake Forest Univ. 
Dec. 1970, 21pp. 

A report on eighty-three specific youth serving programs in Winston- 
Salem, North Carol ina area . The Youth Service Bureau of Wake 
Forest University, provided leadership to make this paper possible. 
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